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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  P ROPERTY  MANAGER 


i  ^erebp  $lebge  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles, 

declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

9  ^lebge  iKpeielf  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 
all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 

iHoreober,  9  $lebge  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 

dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Jfinallp,  9  $lebge  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 

every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


THE  EDITOR’S  REVIEW 


Changing  Patterns 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  portion  of  this  issue  of  the 
Journal  is  devoted  to  the  impact  of  the 
present  construction  boom  on  the  market 
for  professional  property  management  serv¬ 
ices.  Lest  this  information  lull  professional 
management  men  into  feeling  that  the  field 
of  real  estate  management  is  particularly 
lush,  we  should  give  our  attention  to  the 
changing  patterns  which  are  the  subject  of 
some  concern  among  those  who  meditate  on 
management’s  future. 

The  first  of  these  general  changes  in  pat¬ 
tern  has  to  do  with  the  substitution  of  the 
single-family  house  for  the  multiple  dwell¬ 
ing  unit.  This  shows  up  dramatically  when 
any  comparison  is  made  between  the  cur¬ 
rent  building  boom  and  that  which  took 
place  in  the  Twenties.  In  the  latter  period 
every  major  urban  center  saw  a  fantastic 
expansion  of  apartment  units.  This  con¬ 
struction  not  only  was  made  up  of  unfur¬ 
nished  walk-up  and  elevator  apartments,  but 
embraced  large  corridor-type  residential 
hotels  of  both  walk-up  and  elevator  design. 

Significant  changes  in  our  economy  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
indicate  that  even  in  the  light  of  higher 
standards  of  living  now  prevailing,  every 
individual  family  has  had  to  face  a  lower 
standard  of  personal  service.  This  has  not 
been  due  (as  most  people  suspect)  to  a 
“scarcity”  of  help,  but  has  been  due  rather 
to  the  steady  climb  of  real  wages  to  a  point 
where  individuals  find  it  difficult  to  support 


any  personal  services  retpiiring  substantial 
labor. 

The  number  of  consumer  families  in  the 
U.S.  which  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  compara¬ 
tive  luxury  of  apartment  living  is  steadily 
declining.  The  principal  reason  for  this  fact 
—in  spite  of  generally  lower  financing  costs 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  building  costs 
have  no  more  than  paralleled  the  other  cost 
increases  in  the  economy— is  because  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  these  families  to  pay  a 
rental  sufficient  to  provide  for  cleaning, 
grounds  maintenance,  decorating  and  other 
services  which  one  normally  expects  to  find 
in  apartment  housing. 

The  revolution  in  consumer  financing  for 
the  home  buyer— with  lower  rates  of  interest 
and  longer  periods  of  amortization— now 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  residential 
space  user  to  own  his  own  home  at  a  cost 
substantially  less  on  a  monthly  basis  than 
would  be  required  to  purchase  comparable 
space  in  a  multiple  unit  building.  Thus  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  whereas  the  numerical  total 
of  properties  suitable  for  professional  man¬ 
agement  has  increased  tremendously  in  the 
past  ten  years,  this  rate  of  increase  has  been 
far  from  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  families. 

The  second  general  change  in  the  pattern 
of  the  field  of  real  estate  management  is 
represented  by  the  shift  in  ownership  to  a 
growing  class  of  people  which  is  engaged 
solely  in  the  business  of  building  and  own¬ 
ing  real  property.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
most  of  the  income  properties  were  owned 
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by  people  who  were  engaged  primarily  in 
other  lines  and  who  sought  management 
services  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  administering  their  own  properties.  To¬ 
day  the  ownership  of  real  estate  is  principally 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  devote  a  major 
portion  of  their  own  time  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  holdings  either  because  these 
holdings  represent  a  great  portion  of  their 
gross  income  or  because  such  persons  are 
engaged  in  businesses  which  are  collateral 
to  the  business  of  real  estate. 

The  third  change  in  pattern,  which  per¬ 
haps  is  even  more  significant  than  either  of 
the  above  two,  is  the  increased  ownership 
of  real  estate  by  those  who  have  bought  it 
primarily  for  use  rather  than  for  investment. 
A  recent  analysis  of  the  origin  of  new  build¬ 
ings  has  indicated  that  since  1940  there  have 
been  two  dominant  groups  responsible  for 
new  construction.  The  first  of  these  group>s 
represents  entrepreneurs  who  have  brought 
buildings  into  being  primarily  for  the  profits 
involved  in  their  creation.  Thus  a  builder, 
because  of  the  financing  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing,  may  decide  to  build  a  building  for  the 
profit  which  he  can  earn  in  the  erection  of 
the  prop)erty,  without  considering  its  likeli¬ 
hood  of  future  success.  In  such  cases  the 
builder  generally  considers  that  part  of  the 
profit  which  will  accrue  to  him  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  allowable  management  fee.  If 
he  were  to  give  this  fee  to  a  professional 
manager  then  he  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  for  himself. 

In  periods  of  full  financing  this  type  of 
op)eration  is  not  unusual.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


it  has  characterized  the  real  estate  construc¬ 
tion  activity  of  every  real  estate  boom.  In 
previous  booms,  however,  there  has  been 
less  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  original 
entrepreneurs  to  count  in  the  ultimate  man¬ 
agement  fee  as  a  part  of  the  profits  envisaged 
at  the  outset  of  the  development. 

The  second  group  which  originates  con¬ 
struction  at  the  present  time  is  made  up  of 
those  who  plan  to  build  prop)erties  for  use. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  sponsors  of  office 
buildings  and  industrial  buildings  have 
been  the  ultimate  users  of  those  properties. 
In  office  buildings,  for  example,  the  large 
companies  which  erect  such  buildings 
simply  add  management  facilities  to  their 
own  staffs,  since  their  renting  problems  are 
minimized  by  their  occupancy  of  substantial 
portions  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  industrial  building  built  for  rental 
purposes  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
economic  scene.  New  plants  today  are  built 
by  their  occupants.  This  same  thing  is  true 
of  a  high  percentage  of  commercial  prop 
erty,  particularly  of  the  secondary  shoppers’ 
goods  type.  Space  for  furniture  companies, 
hardware  stores,  restaurants,  taverns  and 
many  another  type  of  business  is  today 
owned  by  its  occupant,  and  to  a  degree 
higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  economy. 

The  real  estate  management  profession 
has  no  greater  challenge  at  the  moment  than 
to  produce  a  most  successful  demonstration 
of  the  fruits  of  professional  management.  In 
perhaps  no  other  profession  is  so  little  of  the 
w'ork  in  its  area  handled  by  professionals. 


FHA’s  Commissioner  here  describes  in  detail  how  this  important 
agency  handles  the  properties  which  it  acquires.  Last  year  was  FHA’s 
biggest.  In  the  department  of  property  improvement  and  modern¬ 
ization,  loans  totaling  nearly  $6oy  million  were  insured  under  Title  I. 


THE  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
Franklin  D.  Richards 


Although  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  sixteen  years  old  this  summer 
and  has  insured  mortgages  aggregating  more 
than  14  billion  dollars,  its  experience  in 
property  management  ,has  been  limited. 
Of  the  properties  represented  by  the  more 
than  two  million  mortgage  loans  insured  un¬ 
der  the  various  sections  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  following  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  FHA: 


SFCTION  01 

^o.  01 

PROPERTIES  OR  PROJECTS 

IHE  At;T 

acquired 

sold 

on  hand  12/ 

203 

4,108  '■ 

4,088 

20 

207 

18* 

18 

— 

603 

6.739 ' 

6,191 

548 

608 

>9* 

2 

•7 

609 

2  • 

- 

2 

•  Properties 

*  Projects 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ratio  of  prop¬ 
erties  accj.4ired  and  held  under  Sections  603 
and  608  is  considerably  higher  than  under 
the  long-range  provisions  of  Sections  20*^ 
and  207,  as  these  sections  were  emergency 
measures  to  meet  vital  national  needs  in  the 
war  and  postwar  periods.  The  chief  factors 
responsible  for  the  low  over  all  record  are 
the  vision  of  Congress  in  framing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  and  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  economic  prosperity  of  the  United  States 


over  the  period  of  FHA  operations,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  FHA  analysis  of  mortgage 
risk  and  administration  of  the  system. 

To  go  back  for  a  moment,  in  review  of 
FHA  history:  when  the  National  Housing 
Act  was  passed  in  iqjjq  the  real  estate  market 
was  in  a  state  of  chaos,  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  economic  conditions  and  faulty 
mortgage  lending  practices.  In  creating  the 
insurance  mortgage  system,  the  Act  set  forth 
three  main  objectives:  (1)  to  encourage  im¬ 
provement  in  housing  standards  and  condi¬ 
tions;  (2)  to  provide  an  adequate  home¬ 
financing  system  for  American  families; 
(3)  to  exercise  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the 
mortgage  and  real  estate  markets. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  insured  mort¬ 
gage  plan  a  new  point  of  view  was  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  mortgagor  in  that  it  was  felt  a 
qualified  borrower  would  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  contract. 
Since  the  objective  was  complete  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  the  loan,  the  borrower  as  a  factor 
in  the  transaction  was  considered  at  least  as 
important  as  the  security.  Several  approved 
mortgagees  have  attributed  the  very  low 
ratio  of  property  acquisition  by  the  FHA 
to  a  large  degree  to  the  careful  analysis  that 
is  made  of  the  borrower. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  Section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  FHA  has  been 
insuring  mortgages  since  1935  on  one-  to 
four-family  homes.  Since  1941  it  has  also 
insured  mortgages  on  one-  to  four-family 
homes  under  the  provisions  of  Section  603, 
which  was  enacted  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  aid  the  production  of  war  housing  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  mortgage  insurance  on  more  lib¬ 
eral  terms  than  under  Section  203,  and  was 
extended  after  the  war  as  part  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Emergency  Housing  Program.  The 
authority  to  issue  commitments  of  insurance 
on  new  construction  under  this  section  ex¬ 
pired  March  31,  1948. 

Mortgages  on  large-scale  rental  housing 
projects  and  cooperatives  are  insured  under 
Section  207,  which  like  Section  203  is  part 
of  the  permanent  long-range  program  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  National  Housing  Act 
of  1934.  Since  1942,  mortgages  have  been 
insured  under  Section  608  on  rental  hous¬ 
ing  projects  for  war  workers  and  later  for 
veterans.  The  authority  to  issue  new- 
construction  commitments  under  Section 
608  expired  March  1,  1950. 

FHA  insurance  also  covers  mortgages  un¬ 
der  Section  61 1  of  the  Act  on  projects  of  25 
or  more  single-family  dwellings  built  for 
sale,  short-term  loans  to  provide  working 
capital  for  manufacturers  of  housing  (Sec¬ 
tion  609),  and  mortgages  on  rental  housing 
built  on  or  near  military  reservations  for  the 
use  of  military  personnel  (Section  803). 

BASIC  POLICY 

The  functions  of  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  program  are  concerned  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  management,  and  disposal  of 
properties  which  this  agency  acquires  when 
financial  institutions  avail  themselves  of  the 
insurance  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage  insurance  contract.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  has  appointed  an  assistant  com¬ 


missioner  to  take  charge  of  property  man¬ 
agement.  He  has  the  services  of  a  property 
management  section  and  also  the  assistance 
of  directors  of  the  FHA  field  offices.  The 
actual  handling  of  the  acquired  properties 
is  usually  done  by  private  qualified  manag¬ 
ing  agents  appointed  by  the  Administration 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  property  management 
section. 

The  general  principle  which  guides  prop¬ 
erty  management  policy  is  stated  in  the  FHA 
Field  Operating  Manual  as  follows:  “It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  commissioner  to  dispose 
of  all  acquired  properties  promptly  at  fair 
market  prices  and  on  competitive  terms  and 
to  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  at  all  times  of  a  firm  real  estate  market. 
In  no  event  will  the  commissioner  sell  prop¬ 
erties  at  prices  or  on  terms  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  a  market,  or  that 
would  tend  to  inflate  a  market.” 

The  decision  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  is  made  in  the  light  of  a  prudent 
appraisal  of  current  market  conditions  and 
the  effect  of  alternative  policies  on  those 
conditions. 

Policies  followed  to  date  have  been  based 
on  such  appraisals.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  mortgage  insurance  program,  this  pol¬ 
icy  has  for  the  most  part  meant  prompt  dis¬ 
posal  of  properties.  This  is  the  case  because, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  real  estate 
market  has  been  an  ever  improving  one, 
with  critical  shortages  in  many  places  during 
the  war  and  post-war  years.  The  major  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  situation  have  occurred  in 
those  war  areas  where  employment  declined 
after  the  war  and  families  moved  away  leav¬ 
ing  a  surplus  of  housing. 

For  the  FHA  to  have  withheld  properties 
from  a  rising  market  would  have  served 
needlessly  to  aggravate  shortages  where  they 
existed  and  to  contribute  to  inflation.  Al- 
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though  from  a  national  point  of  view  the 
number  of  properties  ac  (juired  by  the  FHA 
was  negligible,  in  their  respective  localities 
the  properties  were  important.  The  policy 
of  expeditious  disposal  of  properties,  which 
in  general  has  been  followed  to  date,  there¬ 
fore  has  seemed  logical  and  has  been  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  keeping  losses  to  a  minimum, 

rhis  policy  will  be  followed  as  long  as 
present  favorable  business  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  If  at  some  time  in  the  future  these  con¬ 
ditions  should  change,  it  can  be  relied  on 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
would  not  participate  in  dumping  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  market,  as  occurred  in  the  years 
of  the  last  depression  with  such  chaotic  re¬ 
sults.  At  such  a  time  FHA  would,  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  exert  a  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  real  estate  market  and  at  the  same 
time  would  be  protecting  the  safety  of  its 
insurance  funds.  This  is  possible  because  the 
FHA  does  not  have  to  put  acquired  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  market,  nor  do  mortgagees  who 
hold  insured  mortgages,  but  instead  of 
dumping  the  properties  the  Administration 
issues  debentures  to  the  mortgagee  and  takes 
the  property  in  exchange. 

PROCEDURES 

The  procedures  that  guide  the  operation 
of  the  property  management  program  have 
been  developed  through  experience  and  are 
(haracterized  by  flexibility  and  economy. 

These  procedures  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  role  played  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  repair  and  improvement  of  prop¬ 
erties,  their  management  and  maintenance, 
and  their  sale,  require  the  customary  serv¬ 
ices  of  private  enterprise  and  conform  to 
prudent  practices.  In  selecting  the  services  of 
private  business  organizations,  it  is  our  pol¬ 
icy  to  see  that  all  interested  and  qualified 
persons  and  firms  should  have  equal  right  to 
compete  for  government  busine.ss,  without 


favoritism,  and  that  the  government  should 
have  the  benefits  which  flow  from  competi¬ 
tion. 

Contracts  incident  to  the  handling  of  ac¬ 
quired  properties  are  prepared  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters  of  the  Administration 
after  approval  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  local  offices.  All  contracts  incident  to  the 
handling  of  acquired  properties  which  in¬ 
volve  a  payment  in  excess  of  $1000  for  goods 
or  services  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  bidding.  This  includes  contracts 
made  with  private  operators  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  the  properties.  Bids  need 
be  accepted  only  from  those  jjersons  or  con¬ 
cerns  found  to  be  responsible  and  prepared 
to  render  satisfactorily  such  services  to  the 
Administration,  Payments  in  excess  of  $  1 000 
generally  involve  a  group  of  properties  of 
the  individual  home-ownership  type,  or  a 
multiple-unit  rental-housing  type  of  prop¬ 
erty;  therefore,  contracts  with  managing 
agents  for  such  properties  usually  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 

If  the  amounts  involved  are  less  than 
$1000,  as  is  usual  with  home-ownership 
properties  acquired  individually,  managing 
agents  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  conventional  local  rates  for  serv¬ 
ices.  Expenditures  up  to  $100  for  repairs 
required  to  protect  properties  against  de¬ 
terioration,  vandalism,  or  hazards  to  the 
occupant  or  the  general  public  may  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  local  FHA  field  office. 
Amounts  in  excess  of  $100  require  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters’  authorization.  For 
amounts  between  $350  and  $1000  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  is  the  practice,  although  bids 
are  extended  somewhat  more  informally 
than  the  procedural  limitations  for  amounts 
in  excess  of  $1000. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  managing  agents  in  connection 
with  each  property  after  acquisition.  The 
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same  policy  applies  to  groups  of  properties, 
with  the  exception  that  iKcasionally  in  a 
group  or  project  acquisition  there  may  he 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  extended  period  of 
activity  to  warrant  contracting  not  only  for 
the  handling  of  properties  already  acquired 
but  also  for  those  wffiich  may  be  acquired  in 
the  future.  A  recommendation  by  the  local 
office  involving  an  exclusive  listing  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  commercial  credit  report. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  qualified  managing  agents,  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  listing  properties  with 
other  responsible  firms  or  individuals,  such 
as  approved  mortgagees,  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions,  attorneys,  or  local  merchants. 

For  a  group  acquisition  of  individual 
home-ownership  properties  or  a  multiple- 
unit  rental-housing  property,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  managing  agent  is  naturally 
much  greater,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice,  he  is  depended  upon  for  the 
over  all  management.  This  involves  in  FHA 
procedure,  as  in  private  management,  such 
responsibilities  as  the  selection  and  direction 
jf  specialized  employees  required  in  the 
operation  of  the  properties,  as  well  as  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  Frequently,  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  the  clerical  accounting  and  main¬ 
tenance  work  are  the  responsibility  of  a 
member  of  the  project  staff,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  managing  agent  has  only 
the  responsibility  of  over  all  supervision. 

The  extent  of  management  resjxjnsibili- 
ties  is  always  clearly  defined  by  the  FH.\ 
and  determination  of  the  managing  agent’s 
responsibility  is  based  on  considerations  of 
economy  of  operation.  The  procedures  of 
the  FHA  property  management  program 
have  the  required  flexibility  that  is  essential 
in  effective  administration,  rather  than  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  that  may  prove  to  be  a  handicap 
to  the  agent. 

After  the  over  all  plans  for  the  acquired 


property  or  properties  are  completed  and 
approved  in  the  FHA  Washington  head¬ 
quarters,  and  appointment  of  the  managing 
agent  arranged,  it  is  the  resonsibility  of  the 
local  field  office  to  proceed  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and,  accordingly,  costly 
delays  in  obtaining  decisions  are  avoided. 

REDECORATION,  REPAIRS,  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

For  the  refurbishing  so  frequently 
necessary  for  acquired  individual  home- 
ownership  properties,  it  is  the  FHA  policy 
to  use  the  services  of  local  contractors  wher¬ 
ever  feasible.  Preparation  of  the  initial 
specifications  for  the  work,  and  taking  bids 
in  compliance  with  both  statutory  require¬ 
ments  and  FHA  procedure,  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  managing  agent  and 
the  property  management  representative  in 
the  FHA  field  office.  When  formal  bids  are 
required,  invitations  are  e.xtended  by  the 
field  office,  or  under  some  circumstances 
Washington  headquarters,  in  behalf  of  the 
managing  agent.  Payment  for  the  work  is 
usually  made  by  the  use  of  a  public  voucher 
processed  from  the  field  office  through 
Washington  headquarters,  and  should  be 
forthcoming  within  approximately  two 
weeks  after  the  work  has  been  completed 
and  accepted. 

Because  of  the  continuing  nature  of 
repairs  and  maintenance  in  groups  of  in¬ 
dividual  home-ownership  properties  or 
multiple-unit  rental-housing  projects,  the 
FHA  policy  allows  for  flexibility  so  that  the 
services  may  be  obtained  on  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  basis. 

Furthermore,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
of  operation,  major  purchases  of  materials 
and  equipment  can  often  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  obtained  under  existing  govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  The  purchase  of  supplies 
under  such  contracts  is  particularly  signifi- 
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cant  with  respect  to  the  need  tor  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  ^^709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  Provision  for  such  pur¬ 
chases  is  made  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

SUMMARY 

In  summarizing  the  basic  policies  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  prop¬ 
erty  management  the  following  features  are 
of  especial  significance: 

1.  The  property  management  program  is 
administered  in  the  public  interest  and  in 
line  with  the  long-range  objective  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  so  that  FHA  opera¬ 
tions  will  exercise  as  much  as  possible  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  real  estate  and 
mortgage  markets. 


2.  Fxonomy  in  acquisition,  management 
and  disposal  of  acquired  properties  is  a  basit 
consideration. 

3.  Adherence  to  accepted  prudent  prac¬ 
tices  is  observed. 

4.  Flexibility  is  provided  in  order  to  con¬ 
form  with  existing  conditions. 

5.  Protection  of  insurance  reserves  is 
given. 

6.  Protection  is  provided  also  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  borrower  and  lender  as  well  as 
of  the  public. 

7.  Facilities  of  private  enterprise  are 
utilized. 

These  are  basic  principles  to  which  the 
FHA  is  pledged  and  when,  or  if,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  program  they  will  be  used  as  guides. 


r 
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The  volume  of  property  management  business  at  any  time  depends 
upon  two  things:  the  amount  of  property  and  the  ability  of  managers 
to  convince  owners  of  the  desirability  of  professional  management 
service.  The  volume  of  new  building  has  increased  enormously  since 
the  end  of  the  war— and  in  categories  which  hold  rich  opportunity  for 
the  professional  manager.  Yet  less  than  lo  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  properties  are  today  managed  by  professionally  qualiped  persons. 


WHAT  THE  BUILDING  BOOM  MEANS 
FOR  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Kxceki  for  the  contractors  and  builders 
who  bring  new  buildings  into  being,  no 
group  in  the  United  States  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  volume  and  type  of  new 
construction  than  the  nation’s  property 
managers.  In  theory  at  least,  when  a  new 
building  is  erected  it  provides  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  real  estate  management.  Although 
there  are  thousands  of  properties  in  the 
country  that  are  not  managed  by  what  we 
might  term  “professional”  managers,  the 
gross  volume  of  employment  of  professional 
managers  is  certainly  related  to  the  total 
number  of  buildings  in  existence.  Thus  it 
.seems  pertinent  for  the  Journal  to  examine 
the  tremendous  volume  of  new  construction 
which  has  characterized  the  period  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Managers  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  familiar  with  the  volume  and  kinds 
of  buildings  which  have  been  erected,  since 
these  data  are  basic  to  an  estimate  of  the 
growth  of  the  field  of  management. 

At  the  outset  we  must  appreciate  that  al¬ 
though  every  building  which  is  built  may 
some  time  come  under  the  administration 
of  a  professional  property  manager,  certain 
types  have  much  more  likelihood  of  being 


professionally  managed  than  others.  The 
single-family  home,  for  example,  is  seldom 
built  for  rental,  being  almost  always  erected 
to  become  the  property  of  its  occupants. 
This  has  been  true  esp>ecially  during  the 
period  since  1933  when  the  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  level  of  the  rental  market  have 
failed  to  justify  the  erection  of  houses  for 
rental.  Just  so,  the  factory  building  erected 
by  an  industrial  organization  for  its  own 
use  may  at  some  time  come  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  real  estate  manager,  but  such 
an  eventuality  is  highly  improbable.  So,  too, 
the  retail  store  built  for  a  major  merchan¬ 
dising  unit,  the  hospital  erected  by  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  and  the  medical  clinic 
designed  for  a  single  doctor— all  of  these  un¬ 
der  special  circumstances  may  represent  an 
opportunity  for  the  management  firm.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  such  special  circumstances  de¬ 
velop  out  of  economic  conditions,  it  is 
improbable  that  any  of  these  types  will  ever 
need  the  services  of  the  professional. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  POST-WAR 
BUILDING 

During  the  decade  ended  in  1940  there 
was  very  little  building  in  the  United  States 
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wliicii  had  a  potential  for  enlarging  the  field 
of  real  estate  management.  Although  there 
was  a  substantial  recovery  from  the  low 
point  of  construction  reached  in  the  year 
1933,  most  of  the  new  building  in  the  period 
was  restricted  to  the  type  of  property  de¬ 
signed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  occupants. 
The  economic  conditions  then  prevailing 
were  not  such  as  to  stimulate  the  erection 
of  truly  investment  property.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  construction  consisted  of  new 
single-family  homes,  almost  all  of  which 
were  sold  rather  than  rented.  Most  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  structures 
erected  at  the  time  were  also  built  for  the 
sole  use  of  their  occupants.  T'he  expansion 
of  real  estate  management  during  this 
decade  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
mortgage  default  or  bankruptcy  and  not  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  real  estate 
management  as  the  resuft  of  the  creation  of 
new  building  resources. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade 
which  will  end  on  December  31,  1950,  the 
pattern  of  construction  was  much  the  same. 
.\gain  the  major  emphasis  was  on  the  single¬ 
family  dwelling  and  the  owner-occupied 
commercial  and  industrial  structure.  While 
some  rental  property  was  built  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  resort  area  of  Miami,  Florida, 
and  in  the  dynamic  southern  California 
region,  the  typical  U.  S.  metropolitan  area 
saw  very  little  investment  construction.  In 
city  after  city  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
new  office  building,  a  new  loft  building,  a 
new  apartment  building  or  a  new  hotel. 
About  the  only  investment  property  con¬ 
structed  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  current 
decade  was  the  store  building.  Even  in  this 
category,  a  large  percentage  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  owner  occupants  or  to 
single  purpose  properties  (such  as  food 
marts)  which  were  built  according  to  the 
specification  of  the  applicant  tenant  and 


which  presented  no  real  problem  of  man¬ 
agement. 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  was  a 
very  large  volume  of  so-called  war  housing 
which  was  erected  in  the  period  immediately 
following  U.  S.  entry  into  World  War  II. 
Although  all  of  this  property  was  placed 
on  the  rental  market,  its  management  was 
almost  exclusively  given  over  to  local  hous¬ 
ing  authorities  rather  than  private  manage¬ 
ment  agencies.  Restrictions  in  effect  during 
the  war  peri(xl  made  it  impossible  to  erect 
properties  other  than  those  which  were  vital 
to  the  war  effort.  In  consequence,  construc¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  war  housing  and  to  vital 
industrial  buildings.  A  single  exception  was 
the  so-called  Title  VI  construction  wherein 
builders  were  allowed  to  erect  rental  prop¬ 
erty  within  certain  size  and  price  ranges.  In 
almost  all  cases  there  was  little  or  no  rental 
problem  in  connection  with  these  properties 
and  they  were  managed  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period  by  the  builders  who 
brought  them  into  existence. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  year  1945, 
building  restrictions  were  gradually  eased 
and  finally  removed.  By  the  middle  of  1946 
private  construction  of  all  types  began  in 
earnest.  The  terrific  demand  for  every  kind 
of  property  which  accumulated  during  the 
war  years  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  building  industry.  The  result  was  a 
tremendous  building  boom  which  even  now 
—four  years  later— is  still  setting  new  records 
in  the  volume  of  construction. 

HOW  MUCH  BUILDING? 

In  some  respects  the  volume  of  building 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning 
of  1946  is  fantastic.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  property  manager  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  tremendous  volume  of 
single-family  houses  or  with  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  owner-occupied  com- 
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mercial  and  industrial  structures.  The  strik¬ 
ing  thing  about  the  post-war  construction 
boom  of  the  past  five  years  has  been  the 
resurgence  of  the  type  of  property  which 
represents  a  new  opportunity  and  a  new 
challenge  for  the  property  manager. 
Whereas  it  is  true  that  economic  conditions 
during  the  period  from  1945  to  the  present 
time  have  not  been  ideally  suited  to  the 
profitable  erection  of  rental  properties,  the 
unique  financing  situation  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  government-stimulated  con¬ 
struction  has  in  many  cases  made  this  fact 
seem  less  important. 

In  the  residential  field  a  vast  amount  of 
multiple  unit  housing  has  come  into  being. 
This  new  housing  has  been  in  one  of  four 
general  categories,  each  of  which  represents 
an  opportunity  for  professional  managers. 
These  four  types  of  residential  housing  are 
as  follows; 

COOPERATIVE  APARTMENTS 

A  combination  of  rent  control  and  urban 
dwelling  unit  scarcity  acted  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  city  apartment  buildings  either  to 
their  tenants  or  to  those  outside  of  the 
building  who  were  sufficiently  desperate 
for  a  place  to  live  to  buy  an  apartment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  rent  control  the  owners  of  multiple 
unit  buildings  were  unable  to  raise  the  level 
of  their  income  by  increasing  rent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scarcity  of  residential 
quarters  was  such  that  either  present  or 
prospective  occupants  would  pay  a  sub¬ 
stantial  premium  in  order  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  security  of  permanent  occu¬ 
pancy.  For  that  reason  it  became  profitable 
for  many  owners  of  multiple  unit  properties 
to  offer  their  buildings  for  sale  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.  The  proceeds  from  such 
sales  were  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  could  be  obtained  for  the 
properties  if  they  were  offered  on  the  market 


at  values  justified  by  their  controlled 
rentals. 

When  a  group  of  tenants  acts  jointly  to 
purchase  a  building  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  need  professional 
property  management.  For  that  reason,  in 
virtually  every  case  where  a  building  was 
offered  for  sale  to  its  tenants,  a  management 
agency  was  called  into  the  picture  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  continuity  of  management  which 
was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  project.  Once 
converted  into  cooperative  ownership,  these 
properties  will  require  management  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  balance  of  their  economic  life. 
Here,  then,  was  an  increase  in  management 
opportunity,  even  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
construction  boom. 

PROMOTIONAL  RENTAL  HOUSING 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  war, 
the  release  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  the  armed  services  precipitated  a  sharp 
expansion  in  the  housing  demand.  These 
men  and  women  returned  to  civilian  life  in 
a  social  status  different  from  that  in  which 
they  entered  the  military  service.  For  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  their  military  service,  a 
high  percentage  of  them  were  married. 
Thus  when  they  came  out  of  the  army  or 
navy,  they  wished  to  join  their  families  as 
normal  housing  consumers. 

This  sharply  increased  demand  against 
the  residential  market  produced  a  shortage 
of  housing  so  dramatic  as  to  engage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  entire  country.  Within  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  months  housing  became  a  national 
political  issue  and  tremendous  pressure  was 
exerted  against  the  government  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Since  the  construction  ma¬ 
chinery  appeared  to  be  available,  the 
obvious  step  for  the  government  to  take 
was  to  make  it  easy  to  finance  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  housing.  This  easing  of 
financing  terms  was  first  employed  in  the 
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single-family  home  category.  Many  of  those 
desiring  housing,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
become  obligated  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  necessary  to  secure  a  new  house, 
but  actually  preferred  to  occupy  rental 
quarters.  Within  a  few  months,  in  response 
to  this  pressure,  a  new  device  of  hnancing 
was  created  to  enable  builders  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  apartment  properties  under 
terms  comparable  to  those  which  were  of¬ 
fered  builders  of  single-family  residences. 
The  device  which  was  created  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  was  known  as  Sec¬ 
tion  608. 

After  several  adjustments  (each  of  which 
was  designed  to  make  this  financing  more 
liberal  to  builders)  this  program  took  hold. 
In  every  city  and  major  town  in  the  coun¬ 
try  builders  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  erect  apartment  properties  under  these 
favorable  terms.  A  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  rental  properties  for  ulti¬ 
mate  management  was  thereby  accom¬ 
plished. 

INSTITUTIONAL  HOUSING 

Prior  to  the  war  a  few  large  insurance 
companies— probably  animated  principally 
by  their  desire  to  serve  the  public  on  a 
broader  scale— determined  to  place  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  investment  capital  in  multiple 
unit  residential  building.  Immediately 
after  the  war  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  housing  need  further  stimulated  these 
large  companies  into  housing  investments. 
In  certain  areas  legislation  was  passed  which 
provided  special  benefits  for  institutional 
agencies  which  would  undertake  housing 
programs. 

Although  most  of  the  large  insurance 
companies  which  entered  the  housing  field 
set  up  organizations  of  their  own  for  the 
management  of  their  properties,  these 
organizations  offered  an  expanding  field  for 


qualified  property  administrators.  At  the 
present  writing,  hundreds  of  people  who 
are  qualified  property  managers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  this  type  of 
investment. 

public:  housing 

T  he  pre-war  experiment  l)y  government 
in  the  field  of  housing  was  substantially 
broadened  during  the  war.  For  it  was  during 
the  war  that  it  became  a  generally  accepted 
fact  that  the  government  should  interest 
itself  in  the  conditions  under  which  people 
were  housed.  The  public  housing  program 
prior  to  the  war  was  largely  brought  into 
being  by  a  desire  of  legislators  to  provide 
public  work  of  long-term  benefit  to  the 
economy. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  pressure  to  en¬ 
large  the  housing  facilities  of  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  American  people  combined 
to  produce  a  sufficient  political  pressure  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  housing  legislation 
envisioning  a  major  expansion  in  the  public 
housing  program.  This  program  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  the  real  estate  interests  and 
is  not  generally  approved  by  private  prop 
erty  owners  or  their  representatives.  How¬ 
ever,  in  any  purely  academic  discussion  of 
the  impact  of  the  building  boom  upon  the 
field  of  real  estate  management,  this  large 
source  of  new  property  available  for  ad¬ 
ministration  cannot  be  overlooked. 

If  the  present  program  providing  800,000 
units  of  additional  public  housing  is  car¬ 
ried  out  during  the  next  five  years,  a  large 
number  of  property  management  executives 
will  be  employed  by  local  housing  author¬ 
ities  to  administer  the  completed  prop¬ 
erties.  While  in  nearly  every  case  the 
management  of  these  public  housing  proj¬ 
ects  is  undertaken  by  the  local  housing 
authority  itself  (as  opposed  to  agency  man- 
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agement)  many  people  will  be  drawn  out  of 
the  private  management  field  and  will  find 
their  future  in  this  type  of  administration. 

HOW  MUCH  NON-RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDING? 

The  current  building  boom  has  by  no 
means  been  restricted  to  residential  prop¬ 
erties.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  property  manager,  the  second 
largest  category  of  construction  during  the 
1945-1950  pericxi  was  to  be  found  in  com¬ 
mercial  structures.  We  limit  our  discussion 
here  to  those  multiple  unit  commercial 
properties  where  professional  management 
is  traditionally  required.  These  properties 
and  the  extent  of  their  construction  by  type 
are  as  follows: 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

The  end  of  World  War  II  did  not  see 
conditions  generally  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
motional  construction  of  office  buildings 
for  rental  purposes  exclusively.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  construction  costs 
which  characterized  the  period  1939-1946 
was  not  paralleled  by  an  increase  in  office 
building  rentals  sufficient  to  support  con¬ 
struction.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  economic 
conditions  did  not  warrant  the  construction 
of  office  buildings,  other  factors  contributed 
to  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  such 
structures  during  the  past  five  years.  For 
example:  many  large  corporations  en¬ 
countered  the  need  to  expand  their  office 
space  due  to  their  enlarged  operations  in 
the  post-war  period.  This  same  necessity 
for  expansion  characterized  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  all  businesses  with  the  result  that 
office  space  in  the  typical  U.  S.  city  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  house  the  nation’s 
business.  Some  of  the  larger  and  wealthier 
corporations,  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
office  space  needs,  were  forced  to  contem¬ 


plate  the  erection  of  new  office  structures 
even  though  the  program  of  construction 
was  not  attractive  from  a  profit  angle.  But 
these  corporations  were  not  in  the  business 
of  providing  rental  property.  They  were 
engaged  in  a  different  type  of  enterprise  and 
without  space  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
operate  their  businesses.  Thus  even  though 
their  rental  per  square  foot  might  be  some¬ 
what  higher  in  a  building  of  their  own,  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  was  more  desir¬ 
able  than  continued  operation  under  a 
space  shortage. 

This  type  of  corporation  is  known  in  the 
office  building  trade  as  a  “bulk  user.”  In 
many  cities  over  the  country,  banks,  oil 
companies,  steel  companies,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  other  large  users  of  space  were 
virtually  forced  to  erect  office  buildings  in 
order  to  accommodate  their  needs.  In  most 
cases  these  organizations  built  buildings 
substantially  larger  than  were  required 
merely  to  satisfy  their  own  needs.  They 
built  these  buildings  of  larger  size  primarily 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
frequently  found  that  lower  operating  costs 
per  square  foot  could  be  obtained  on  larger 
buildings  than  were  possible  for  smaller 
buildings.  In  the  second  place,  most  of  these 
organizations  estimated  future  expansion 
and  determined  to  build  buildings  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  their  ultimate  needs. 
In  either  case  the  services  of  professional 
property  managers  were  required  to  plan 
and  lease  and  operate  the  completed  space. 

STORE  PROPERTIES  AND  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

The  great  growth  in  U.  S.  population 
from  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  end 
of  the  present  decade  in  itself  brought  into 
being  the  need  for  a  vast  expansion  of  com¬ 
mercial  facilities.  In  addition  to  this 
quantitative  growth  there  was  a  great  shift 
in  the  U.  S.  population  during  the  ten-year 
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period.  This  shift  was  marked  not  only  by 
a  movement  of  people  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another,  but  was  character¬ 
ized  likewise  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
urban  pattern  of  population.  Generally 
speaking,  the  density  of  metropolitan  areas 
was  lowered  by  a  removal  of  people  from 
the  core  of  the  cities  to  the  periphery  of  the 
areas. 

This  shift  of  population  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  residential  units  to  house  the  moved 
people  naturally  resulted  in  a  great  need  for 
new  commercial  facilities  in  the  new  resi¬ 
dential  locations.  Moreover,  the  abatement 
of  decentralization  during  the  war  period 
created  a  pent-up  pressure  for  further  de¬ 
centralization  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
breakdown  of  local  transportation  and  the 
concomitant  increase  in  automobile  traffic 
brought  a  new  level  of  mobility  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  a  new  opportunity  for  outlying 
business. 

In  every  city  of  the  United  States  a  very 
large  volume  of  new  store  properties  has 
been  constructed.  These  store  properties 
(aside  from  larger  owner-occupied  units) 
have  been  in  the  traditional  pattern  of 
multiple  units  and  have  required  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  professional  property  managers  for 
leasing  and  operation.  Outside  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  field  this  has  been  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  area  of  opportunity  for  the  man¬ 
agement  firm.  Combinations  of  store  prop¬ 
erties  on  a  large  scale  (which  we  call  shop¬ 
ping  centers)  are  meeting  with  increased 
favor  by  retail  merchants  and  consumers 
alike.  These  properties  present  manifold 
problems  of  management  and  represent  a 
highly  profitable  field  for  the  property  man¬ 
agement  firm.  Their  number  is  increasing 
steadily  and  undoubtedly  will  increase  over 
the  next  few  years  as  our  retail  distribution 
system  is  adjusted  to  the  new  population 
pattern. 


The  expansion  in  the  field  of  real  estate 
management  due  to  new  construction  has 
by  no  means  been  limited  to  the  above 
standard  categories.  New  building  activity 
has  extended  over  the  entire  range  of  prop¬ 
erty  use.  In  the  industrial  field,  for  example, 
thousands  of  new  plants  have  been  built  by 
manufacturing  firms  which  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  space  in  multiple  unit,  multi-story  loft 
buildings.  These  plants  have  been  built  so 
that  the  industrial  space  users  can  benefit 
from  the  increased  efficiency  to  be  found  in 
single-floor  operations.  By  removing  from 
their  former  quarters,  these  industrial 
tenants  have  liberated  thousands  of  square 
feet  of  space  no  longer  suitable  for  the  type 
of  industrial  use  for  which  it  was  originally 
built.  This  in  itself  has  meant  a  by-product 
opportunity  for  property  managers  in  the 
conversion  of  these  properties  to  other  uses 
and  in  their  renting  and  administration. 

WHO  BUILT  THE  BUILDINGS? 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  building  booms 
in  the  United  States  have  not  usually  been 
generated  by  people  seeking  to  invest  funds 
in  buildings  because  of  the  profits  to  be 
obtained  from  that  process.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  building  booms  have  almost  always 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was  profitable 
to  erect  buildings.  This  means  that  the 
profits  which  motivated  this  high-level 
building  activity  were  the  profits  involved 
in  the  construction  process,  rather  than  the 
reward  to  be  gleaned  from  building  owner¬ 
ship. 

Because  of  this  fact  only  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  those  who  have  built  build¬ 
ings  of  the  type  requiring  professional  man¬ 
agement  have  been  persons  or  organizations 
interested  in  the  long-term  operation  of  such 
property.  Very  few  professional  manage¬ 
ment  firms  have  participated  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  except  in  cases  where  they  had 
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a  collateral  interest  in  the  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  construction  process— either 
in  the  financing,  land  sale,  or  actual  con¬ 
struction.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
those  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
properties  have  been  persons  engaged  in 
the  contracting  or  building  business.  In  a 
few  instances  speculators  have  combined 
their  efforts  with  contractors  and  builders 
because  of  the  uniquely  favorable  financ¬ 
ing  conditions  and  because  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  theories  on  the  likelihood  of  a  broad 
inflation.  By  and  large,  however,  the  animus 
of  the  present  construction  boom  has  not 
been  one  of  investment. 

During  the  past  five  years  almost  all  of 
the  buildings  erected  have  been  introduced 
into  a  uniquely  favorable  market  condition 
under  which  the  space  of  these  buildings 
could  be  leased  at  maximum  rentals  with 
minimum  effort.  Built  largely  under  narrow 
potential  profit  margins,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  manage  these  buildings  in  the  most 
economical  manner  pKJSsible  in  order  to  re¬ 
turn  quickly  whatever  equities  ^vere  in¬ 
vested  by  the  builders.  This  has  meant  that 
professional  property  management  services 
have  been  secured  only  in  an  astonishingly 
low  percentage  of  cases.  Instead,  the  builder- 
owners  have  done  the  managing. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  condition.  In  the 
building  boom  of  the  Twenties  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  new  properties  were 
likewise  managed  by  non-professional  peo¬ 
ple.  Only  when  the  builder-owners  en¬ 
countered  difficulties  in  renting  and  in 
operation  did  they  engage  the  services  of 
professional  management.  The  same  situa¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  will  prevail  when  the 
current  level  of  construction  brings  into  be¬ 
ing  a  larger  amount  of  building  in  succes¬ 
sive  categories  and  when  the  problems  of 
building  administration  multiply.  On  the 
basis  of  data  available,  this  will  occur 


inevitably  and  probably  at  an  early  date. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  BOOM 

If  you  were  in  the  gasoline  station  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  number  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  your  community  increased  by  a 
substantial  percentage,  you  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  as  to  the  future  volume  of  your 
business.  While  you  undoubtedly  might 
encounter  additional  competition,  the  very 
fact  of  the  increase  in  potential  sales  would 
be  gratifying. 

This  same  situation  prevails  in  property 
management  when  the  volume  of  new 
rental  properties  increases  sharply,  except 
that  in  this  case  new  competition  is  not  so 
easily  provided.  Property  managers  must  be 
trained  and  new  organizations  cannot  be 
created  overnight.  One  does  not  buy  man¬ 
agement  service  merely  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  facility.  Such  things  as  repu 
tation,  acknowledged  skill,  and  other  factors 
are  judged  most  important,  and  usually 
accrue  only  after  a  long  and  satisfactory 
record  of  performance. 

The  great  challenge  before  the  field  of 
real  estate  management  today  is  that  of 
demonstrating  to  the  owners  of  buildings 
(old  and  new  alike)  that  there  is  real  value 
and  real  profit  in  the  engagement  of  pro 
fessional  management.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  less  than  10%  of  the  nation’s  in 
come  properties  are  today  managed  by  per¬ 
sons  who  could  qualify  as  adequately  trained 
property  managers. 

Although  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  market  climate  which 
will  more  clearly  delineate  the  need  for  real 
estate  management  of  the  type  rendered  by 
Certified  Property  Managers,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  await  that  time  before  the 
virtues  of  gocxl  management  are  demon 
strated  to  the  very  large  group  of  owners  of 
the  new  building  boom  properties. 


The  following  pages  contain  a  portfolio  of 
opportunity  types  growing  out  of  the 
post-war  building  boom.  Thousands  of  new  properties 
are  being  created  in  categories  which  spell 
greatly  increased  opportunity  for  professional 
real  estate  management.  The  types  of  buildings  shown 
are  not  merely  **local”  but  are  representative 
of  the  broad-scale  construction  activity  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 


shopping  Center 


IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


SPENCER  AIR  PHOTO 


The  consfruction  of  retail  units  has  varied  from  the  single  independent 
store  to  major  outlying  shopping  centers.  Shown  above  is  the  Cren¬ 
shaw  development  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  It  was  built  from  scratch 
and  contains  two  major  department  store  units,  a  colossal  mart  and 
more  than  500  feet  of  collateral  retail  outlets. 
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shopping  Center 


While  many  major  shopping  centers  have  been  designed  primarily  to 


accommodate  new  residential  developments,  the  availability  of  land 


for  parking  has  enabled  them  to  broaden  their  trading  areas  greatly 


and  to  serve  whole  segments  of  metropolitan  areas.  The  above  center 


is  presently  under  construction  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest 


residential  developments  in  the  country,  at  Park  Forest,  Illinois. 


IN  PARK  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTO 
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Apartment  Project 

IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


SPENCER  AIR  PHOTO 


The  broad  boom  in  apartment  building  construction  in  the  postwar 
period  did  not  really  get  underway  until  1948  and  is  presently  at  its 
peak.  An  example  of  the  institutional  type  of  apartment  development 
is  that  represented  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  de¬ 
velopment  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  1 8  thirteen-story  buildings 
shown  in  the  foreground  are  presently  being  completed,  while  the 
1,382  two-story  buildings  contained  in  units  shown  in  the  background 
were  erected  earlier  in  the  decade.  Generally  managed  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  own  them,  projects  such  as  this  nonetheless  provide  a 
background  opportunity  for  individual  managers. 
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The  boom  in  new  apartment  construction  has  by  no  means  been  con¬ 
fined  to  major  projects  designed  for  high  density  land  use.  Thousands 
of  minimum  size  608  loans  were  used  to  create  smaller  projects  in 
outlying  neighborhoods  of  the  major  cities  and  in  small  towns  through¬ 
out  the  country.  An  example  of  such  a  project  is  the  ten-apartment 
program  shown  above  made  up  of  five  two-apartment  buildings. 
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Commercial  Hotel 


IN  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

ACME  PHOTO 


The  current  building  boom  has  produced  pro¬ 
portionately  fewer  hotels  than  any  other  single 
type  of  property.  Nonetheless  the  volume  of  new 
hotel  rooms  erected  in  the  post-war  period  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  15  years.  In 
most  cases  special  economic  circumstances  sur¬ 
round  the  construction  of  new  hotels.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  fabulous  Shamrock  Hotel  in  Houston, 
Texas. 


The  tremendous  increase  in  the  American  appeti 
for  travel,  especially  in  connection  with  wini 
holidays,  has  brought  about  a  selective  buildu 
boom  in  resort  hotels,  notably  in  Rorida  and 
southern  California.  Presently  managed  in  me 
cases  by  their  owners,  these  properties  some  di 
undoubtedly  will  represent  an  opportunity  forpr 
fessional  management  as  we  ordinarily  define 


Resort  Hotel 

IN  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

I 

ACME  PHOTO 
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office  Buildings 


IN  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  lack  of  construction  volume  in  traditional  multi-story  office  buildings  has  been  due 
principally  to  the  determination  of  many  large  space  users  to  locate  their  headquarters 
in  smaller  ofFice  buildings  in  outlying  sections.  These  office  buildings  are  of  two  types: 
the  isolated  self-contained  unit,  and  the  administration  type  of  property  erected  in 
connection  with  new  industrial  plants.  An  example  of  the  former  type  is  the  new  office 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Walgreen  Company  on  the  far  northwest  side  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Hundreds  of  other  firms  have  followed  this  pattern  in  the  decentral¬ 
ization  process. 


The  phenomenal  expansion  in  the  demand  for  office  space  which  marked  the  post-war 
period  was  not  reflected  by  a  concomitant  increase  in  traditional  ofRce  building  con¬ 
struction.  In  most  instances,  new  office  buildings  have  been  erected  by  "bulk  users"  such 
as  banks,  oil  companies,  newspapers  and  other  space  users  whose  expanded  needs 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  existing  structures.  Shown  above  is  the  headquarters 
building  of  the  United  Nations  which,  along  with  many  others,  is  now  approaching  com¬ 
pletion  in  New  York  City. 
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Industrial  Plant  and  Office  Building 


The  necessity  of  dose  physical  relation  between  administration  and  plant  operation  has 
been  brought  into  being  by  the  new  economic  climate  in  which  industry  must  operate. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  new  outlying  industrial  plants  have  provided  ofRce  space  through 
the  erection  of  ofFice  buildings  on  the  plant  site.  Illustrated  is  the  International 
Harvester  plant  and  affice  building  in  Melrose  Park,  Illinois. 


for  almost  ten  years  management  firms  have  had  a  line  of  applicants 
for  most  types  of  space.  Indications  are  that  the  next  fexv  months  xvill 
see  the  need  for  aggressive  renting  methods,  at  least  in  many  classifi- 
,  cations.  Here  is  a  “refresher'’  review  of  hoiv  renting  programs  may  he 

readied  for  the  times  that  are  just  ahead. 

IS  YOUR  RENTING  PROGRAM  READY? 


bjy  Anthony  James 

Ever  since  the  European  purchasing  com¬ 
missions  loosed  millions  of  dollars  of  orders 
on  the  American  economy  in  late  1939  and 
thus  stimulated  the  prosperity  which  is  only 
now  giving  signs  of  abatement,  the  necessity 
for  creative  selling  and  imaginative  mer¬ 
chandising  has  failed  to  exist. 

Students  of  the  human  body  tell  us  tliat 
when  we  fail  to  use  a  certain  muscle  or  a  set 
of  muscles  they  tend  to  grow  progressively 
weaker  and  ultimately  become  almost  use¬ 
less.  To  revive  them  again  one  must  go 
through  a  course  of  stimulation  and  train¬ 
ing.  That  is  why  the  person  who  is  forced 
by  long  illness  to  remain  in  bed  must  “learn” 
to  walk  again. 

In  the  year  1947  a  number  of  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  experienced  a  slow-down  in  sales.  Con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  date  more  and  more 
areas  of  enterprise  have  recognized  the  fact 
that,  the  basic  problem  of  the  American 
economy  is  not  production,  but  distribu¬ 
tion.  Factories  can  only  be  kept  going  at  full 
blast  when  the  flow  of  their  products  into 
consumers’  hands  is  equal  to  their  volume 
of  production. 

Because  of  this  fact  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  executive  emphasis 

Mr.  Anthony  James  is  a  staff  writer. 


in  virtually  all  industrial  organizations. 
Whereas  during  the  war  these  executives 
spent  their  time  developing  new,  more  ef- 
licient  production  technic|ues,  they  are  now 
devoting  their  energies  to  sales  engineering 
and  problems  of  distribution.  The  charts 
you  see  on  office  walls  today  are  concerned 
with  the  new  sales  organizations  which  are 
being  trained  and  put  into  the  field  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lines  of  production. 

REVIVAL  OF  MANAGEMENT  NEED 

For  more  than  ten  years  real  estate  man¬ 
agers  have  operated  their  propertie.s  in  a 
market  characterized  by  an  excess  of  demand 
over  supply.  Although  100%  ot  cupancy  in 
many  classifications  of  property  was  not 
reached  until  late  1941  or  early  1942,  no  real 
concern  over  renting  has  been  felt  since  late 
1939.  The  problems  of  managers  have  been 
concentrated  on  personnel,  control  of  rising 
costs,  and  the  vagaries  of  rent  control.  There 
has  been  no  need  to  spend  time  or  money 
on  the  task  which  is  ordinarily  the  greatest 
challenge— that  of  renting  vacant  space. 

Strangely  enough,  these  ten  years  of  free¬ 
dom  from  selling  problems  have  been  a  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  professional  management  has 
lost  ground.  At  the  present  moment  less 
property  (proportionately)  is  being  man- 
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aged  by  professional  property  managers 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  obvious  reason  is  that  the  typical  ow  net 
of  income  property  recognizes  his  need  for 
outside  help  in  management  only  when  he 
is  aware  of  a  need  for  selling  assistance.  As 
yet,  the  profession  of  property  management 
has  failed  in  its  effort  to  convince  the  na¬ 
tion’s  real  estate  owners  that  there  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  running  buildings  which  pays  its 
way  through  increased  efficiency  in  purely 
routine  operations— quite  apart  from  what 
it  can  do  for  the  building  with  vacant  space. 

Beginning  in  1948  this  need  for  renting 
assistance  began  to  be  felt.  The  first  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  buildings  was  found  in 
the  multiple-unit  industrial  building,  ordi¬ 
narily  called  the  “loft”  building.  Here  va¬ 
cancy  was  induced  by  the  wholesale  removal 
of  tenants  to  new  one-story  plants  in  which 
operations  were  found  to  be  more  efficient. 

Almost  immediately  after  vacancy  was  de¬ 
tected  in  this  type  of  property  there  was  a 
revival  of  professional  management  in  the 
industrial  management  field.  Managers  of 
such  buildings  were  called  in  for  advice  and 
counsel,  were  subsequently  hired  as  man¬ 
agers  and  agents  who  would  concentrate  on 
the  problems  of  the  owners  in  leasing  their 
vacant  space.  Here  we  had  a  definite  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  the  most  effective 
salesman  of  management  service  is  building 
vacancy. 

The  incidence  of  vacancy  in  the  year  1950 
is  not  confined  to  the  special  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  industrial  real  estate 
field.  Gradually  this  problem  of  disposing 
of  available  space  has  spread  to  other  build¬ 
ing  types— to  apartment  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  store  buildings  and  office  properties. 
Although  the  vacancy  is  small  and  thus 
awareness  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of 
building  owmers  is  limited,  the  trend  is 
nonetheless  measurable. 


As  yet  there  has  been  no  weakness  in  the 
residential  buildings  which  have  been  under 
rent  control  continuously  since  the  price 
control  Act  was  originally  passed  in  the  year 
1942.  During  the  past  year,  however,  many 
areas  of  the  country  have  been  decontrolled 
by  local  action,  and  in  those  areas  there  are 
evidences  of  vacancy  even  in  this  type  of 
property.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the 
volume  of  residential  construction  which  is 
under  way  at  the  present  time  will  result  in 
a  rising  residential  vacancy,  even  in  those 
areas  which  are  still  under  control.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  a  general  revival 
of  management  need  on  the  part  of  owners 
who  once  again  feel  that  they  are  unable 
to  manage  their  own  properties  successfully 
without  help  from  outside. 

MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL,  1940-1950 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  building  owner’s 
first  recognition  of  his  need  for  professional 
management  arises  out  of  his  awareness  of 
the  desirability  of  additional  selling  effort, 
then  the  organization  which  has  the  most 
convincing  selling  story  will  get  the  manage¬ 
ment  account.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  owners  will  automatically  go  to  those 
firms  which  have  the  most  outstanding  repu¬ 
tations  as  managers,  others  will  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  competitive  firms  and  undoubtedly  will 
award  their  account  to  that  firm  which  has 
the  best  occupancy  record  in  the  type  of 
property  to  be  managed. 

The  manager  who  is  planning  to  benefit 
from  the  general  recognition  of  manage¬ 
ment  need  should  start  his  analysis  by  a 
careful  review  of  his  own  personnel.  During 
this  period  of  comparative  prosperity  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  firms— especially  those  which  operate 
departmental  businesses— to  put  their  best 
men  into  more  productive  fields  and  leave 
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their  plodders  and  detail  men  to  handle  the 
monotonous  routine  of  caring  for  the  details 
of  property  management.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  present  personnel  in  the  man¬ 
agement  department  represents  a  complete 
turnover  since  1939.  In  other  words  there  is 
no  present  employee  in  the  management  de¬ 
partment  who  has  ever  had  any  real  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  market  characterized  by  vacancy 
and  the  need  for  selling  effort. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  personnel 
has  remained  fairly  well  intact  since  tlie 
pre-1939  days,  eleven  years  without  practice 
is  a  long  time  in  which  to  forget  how  the  job 
should  be  done.  There  is  real  need  for  a 
training  program,  either  as  a  “refresher” 
for  people  who  have  had  adequate  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  past  or  as  a  new  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
at  all. 

TRAINING  THE  ORGANIZA  l  ION 

Obviously  the  most  desirable  course  to 
follow  in  training  the  organization  would 
be  to  send  everyone  to  some  type  of  scIkjoI 
in  which  training  was  offered  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  specialty.  All  of  the  firing-line  man 
agement  men  should  probably  go  to  one  of 
the  courses  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  The  whole  staff  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  one  or  more  courses  in  salesman¬ 
ship,  in  the  psychology  of  handling  people, 
in  the  art  of  telephone  conduct  or  letter 
writing.  Specialists  should  be  developed  wfu) 
have  been  schooled  in  the  preparation  of 
advertising  copy,  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  selection  and  training  of  personnel. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  “ready”  the 
entire  staff  for  the  time  when  their  entire 
energies  will  be  devoted  to  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  both  prospective  owners  and  pro¬ 
spective  tenants. 

In  most  cases  it  is  impractical  to  think  of 
dispersing  the  office  staff  to  the  several 


schools  which  might  be  able  to  train  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  in  their  respective  spe- 
(ialties.  The  job  must  be  done  by  the 
executive  or  executives  of  the  property  man¬ 
agement  firm  during  the  normal  course  of 
business.  The  question  is:  “How  should  this 
training  program  be  undertaken?  By  whom? 
When?” 

T  he  first  step  should  be  a  meeting  of  the 
to|)  executives  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  general  plan.  The  whole  educational  effort 
will  be  only  as  good  as  the  original  plan 
adopted.  One  does  not  have  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  education  to  know  that  every 
course  offered  in  a  school  or  college  is  first 
carefully  laid  out  in  outline  form  and  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  by  the  instructor  before  it 
is  offered  to  the  students.  The  same  practice 
must  be  followed  by  the  management  firm  if 
it  is  to  have  worth-while  results. 

After  the  plan  has  been  resolved,  a  series 
of  general  meetings  of  the  entire  staff  should 
be  held  to  explain  its  objectives.  In  these 
meetings  the  employees  should  be  told  about 
the  changing  conditions  which  retjuire  a 
new  emphasis  on  careful  handling  of  the 
public.  They  should  be  reminded  that  their 
jobs  depend  upon  the  continued  success  of 
the  organization  and  that  success  depends, 
in  turn,  on  the  selling  efhcacy  of  the  staff,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively. 

People  universally  respond  to  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  employee  likes  to  feel  that  his  or 
her  job  is  important  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole.  The  common  craving  for  per¬ 
sonal  significance  is  an  ally  of  the  executive 
who  knows  how  to  nurture  it.  The  feeling 
of  the  team  is  as  important  to  victory  in 
business  as  in  sports.  To  promote  this  feel¬ 
ing  it  is  necessary  for  each  person  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  feel  that  his  or  her  success  is 
dependent  upon  others  with  whom  they 
must  cooperate  in  order  to  produce  a  win¬ 
ning  combination.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
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(in  fact,  virtually  impossible)  to  create  this 
team  spirit  except  in  the  practice  sessions 
of  company  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  common  failures  in  the 
creation  of  organization  spirit  is  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  executives  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
routine  of  regular  meetings.  A  program  is 
entered  into  with  enthusiasm  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  it  is  agreed  that  there  will  be 
meetings  first  thing  each  Monday  morning,- 
for  instance.  Tw'o  or  three  such  gatherings 
are  held  and  everyone  begins  to  understand 
what  they  are  about.  The  staff  begins  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  organization’s  effort. 
Then  one  Monday  morning  word  goes 
around  the  office  that  there  will  not  be  a 
meeting  that  day.  The  boss  has  become  in¬ 
volved  in  an  important  matter  which  will 
keep  him  from  attending. 

Nothing  will  so  rapidly  break  the  bubble 
of  organization  enthusiasm  as  this  kind  of 
breakdown  of  office  routine.  The  natural 
reaction  of  the  employees  is  that  the  boss 
didn’t  really  mean  all  that  he  said  about 
the  importance  of  these  meetings,  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  failed  to  show  up  just  because 
he  had  an  ap|x)intment.  Here  the  team 
breaks  down  for  pure  lack  of  leadership. 
The  players  are  anxious  to  play;  they  have 
the  ability  to  win,  but  their  spirit  is  ruined 
at  the  outset. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  firm  are  astute  enough  to  know 
that  continuity  is  the  secret  of  all  effective 
human  effort  and  that  the  meetings  are  regu¬ 
larly  held,  without  fail,  at  the  apjjointed 
hour.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  well  planned  to  cover  matters  of 
broad  organization  interest  and  training. 
This  is  the  proper  start  of  a  program,  and 
creates  the  readiness  for  the  new  operating 
climate.  It  does  not  represent  the  end  of  the 
program,  by  any  means. 

Just  as  football  teams  have  coaching  ses¬ 


sions  in  which  the  team  is  taught  to  play  as 
a  unit  and  then  break  up  into  gr  oups  where 
linesmen,  kickers  and  backs  are  taught  their 
specialty,  so  should  management  organiza¬ 
tions  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  and 
training  in  their  individual  specialties.  Here 
is  a  suggested  outline  program  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  individual  positions: 

THE  TELEPHONE  DEPARTMENT 

In  meetings  of  the  entire  staff  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  of 
the  technique  of  using  the  telephone.  The 
Bell  Telephone  System  has  developed  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  which  covers  the  deportment 
of  office  people  in  their  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment.  The  company  is  glad  to  lend  this  pic¬ 
ture  to  interested  clients  and  will  send  some¬ 
one  along  who  can  enlarge  on  its  very  splen¬ 
did  lessons. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  is  needed 
for  the  telephone  operators.  Such  courses 
are  available  through  the  local  telephone 
company  and  attendance  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  operator  herself,  but  should 
also  include  other  girls  in  the  office  who 
have  occasion  to  relieve  the  regulator  opera¬ 
tor.  In  some  offices  the  telephone  service  is 
splendid  when  the  regular  girl  is  on  duty, 
but  breaks  down  during  the  periods  when 
she  is  away  from  the  board. 

After  the  telephone  operator  has  gained 
the  mechanical  proficiency  which  enables 
her  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  handling  of  the 
physical  equipment,  then  she  should  be 
given  careful  instruction  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  objectives  of  the  company.  Each 
individual  organization  has  certain  inter¬ 
pretations  of  salesmanship  as  applied  to  the 
operation  of  its  telephone  switchboard.  The 
important  thing  about  these  policies  is  that 
they  be  put  into  effect  courteously  and  that 
they  be  uniformly  observed.  If  the  operator 
is  to  say,  “Good  morning,  this  is  Jones  and 
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Company”,  then  the  relief  operator  should 
also  use  the  same  method  of  answering.  This 
uniformity  is  pleasing  to  the  client  who  calls 
regularly.  Failures  in  its  application  tend  to 
make  the  client  think  that  the  company  is 
not  on  its  toes. 

In  most  management  offices  the  telephone 
operator  also  acts  as  receptionist.  In  many 
cases  she  has  a  third  duty,  which  is  to  type 
forms  or  do  other  intermittent  office  chores. 
There  are  times  when  these  three  duties  pile 
up.  The  girl  may  be  in  the  middle  of  copy¬ 
ing  a  complicated  form.  Someone  may  come 
into  the  office  just  at  the  time  one  of  the  line 
extensions  is  being  flashed  by  one  of  the 
other  employees.  It  is  obvious  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  choose  between  the  several  things 
which  she  must  ultimately  do.  In  such  cases 
the  person  on  the  line  extension  must  be 
taught  consideration  and  should  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  a  moment  until  the  operator  can 
give  the  request  her  attention.  Otherwise 
the  receptionist’s  attention  is  distracted 
from  the  visitor  by  the  buzz  of  the  board, 
and  neither  person  gets  prof)er  service. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
receptionist-operator  know  all  of  the  hrms 
clients  by  sight,  by  name,  and  by  voice.  It 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  people  find  it 
easy  to  remember  names  and  voices,  while 
others  have  great  difficulty  with  this.  By  all 
means  the  manager  should  have  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  the  type  of  person  who  is  fitted  for  it 
both  by  natural  and  developed  ability.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years,  when  personnel  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  many  freople  were  hired  for 
jobs  for  which  they  were  not  suited.  In  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  pericxi  of  selling  effort 
which  is  ahead,  each  job  should  be  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  If  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  miscast  in  the  work,  the  situation 
should  be  remedied  and  a  shifting  of  jobs 
among  staff  members  intelligently  carried 
out. 


THE  OFFICE  STAFF 

There  is  a  great  temptation  on  the  part 
of  all  people  who  regularly  meet  the  public 
to  become  cynical  about  people  in  general. 
During  the  long  period  of  high  occupancy 
which  is  about  to  end,  tenants  were  thought 
(by  many  offices)  to  be  lucky  to  have  a  place 
to  live,  and  requests  for  service  were  treated 
in  a  cavalier  fashion.  Just  as  no  selling  cost 
was  required  in  either  advertising  or  space 
preparation,  no  real  salesmanship  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  actual  handling  of  the  rental 
applicant.  It  was  usually  a  matter  of  giving 
the  vacant  space  to  the  person  who  had  the 
greatest  appeal  to  the  individual  who  had 
the  placing  of  the  space.  There  were  always 
so  many  more  applicants  than  salable  spaces 
that  office  personnel  became  annoyed  auto¬ 
matically  whenever  someone  came  into  the 
office  to  interrupt  their  work  for  tlie  sense¬ 
less  purpose  of  asking  if  there  were  anything 
to  rent. 

The  tempers  of  even  the  most  courteous 
people  were  tried  during  this  period.  The 
important  thing  is  that  these  people  lapsed 
into  really  bad  public  relations  habits,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  recover.  While  these 
general  matters  of  courtesy  will  of  course  be 
covered  in  the  general  staff  meetings,  each 
person  should  be  analyzed  individually  to 
determine  how  he  or  she  is  handling  the 
general  public.  The  most  effective  methiKl 
of  getting  people  to  be  conscious  of  their 
actions  is  to  ask  them  to  prepare  a  job  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  they  do  during  a  normal  day. 
After  this  has  been  perused  by  the  super¬ 
vising  executive,  he  should  sit  down  with 
the  employee  and  go  over  his  or  her  specific 
contacts  with  the  public.  Normally  people 
who  are  required  to  do  close  work  on  figures 
or  involved  problems  should  not  be  asked 
to  interrupt  their  chain  of  thought  every 
time  someone  comes  into  the  office.  While 
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this  cannot  be  helped  in  the  one-man  or  one- 
woman  office,  generally  the  public  contacts 
should  be  given  to  the  person  whose  work 
will  suffer  least  from  interruptions.  In  short, 
the  management  office  must  do  all  in  its 
power  to  make  certain  that  the  visiting  pub¬ 
lic  is  courteously  handled  by  pleasant 
people. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Perhaps  no  single  group  has  been  as  guilty 
of  common  discourtesy  as  have  executives 
themselves.  Frequently  the  business  execu¬ 
tive  has  seemed  to  take  particular  delight  in 
placing  as  many  barriers  as  possible  between 
himself  and  the  public.  When  he  is  called 
on  the  telephone  he  insists  that  the  caller 
reveal  name  and  intended  business  before 
he  will  answer  his  phone.  When  someone 
(omes  to  his  office,  his  secretary  approaches 
with  the  attitude,  “Who  is  this  who  has  the 
temerity  to  come  in  here  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  my  boss?”  People 
are  shunted  off  to  assistants  even  before  the 
full  nature  of  their  business  has  been  dis¬ 
closed. 

Some  of  the  best  accounts  in  the  typical 
management  office  are  those  which  have 
(ome  into  the  office  off  the  street,  utterly 
without  solicitation.  Now  it  is  true  that  not 
many  have  come  in  during  the  past  ten  years, 
so  managers  have  set  up  these  barriers.  Bet¬ 
ter  change  this  policy  now.  Make  it  easier 
for  people  to  see  your  executives,  including 
yourself,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  that  your 
staff  doesn’t  frighten  away  a  valuable  client. 

BUILDING  PERSONNEL 

Astute  property  managers  have  long  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  most  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  selling  and  management  staff 
are  those  people  who  work  in  the  buildings 
and  who  are  really  the  firm’s  first  and  pri¬ 
mary  contact  with  the  public.  This  is  espe¬ 


cially  true  in  renting,  for  most  prospects 
looking  for  space  make  their  hrst  contact 
with  the  building  itself. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  manners  and 
habits  of  members  of  office  organizations 
have  deteriorated  badly  during  the  ten  years 
just  ended,  the  building  personnel  has 
broken  down  almost  completely  in  the  same 
period.  It  was  the  building  janitor  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  ignored  tenants’  requests  and 
who  became  hardened  to  the  “unreason¬ 
able”  attitude  of  the  public.  This  means 
that  if  these  people  who  make  up  the  build¬ 
ing  personnel  are  ever  again  to  have  “sales” 
value  in  the  renting  of  vacant  space,  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  high  occupancy  in  a  free, 
competitive  market— then  they  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  reoriented  to  that  part  of  their  job. 

The  lonely  building  janitor  or  caretaker, 
isolated  from  all  of  the  organization  activity 
of  the  management  firm,  is  the  forgotten 
man  in  property  management.  Few  if  any 
organizations  take  the  trouble  to  have  meet¬ 
ings  of  these  important  people  or  to  offer 
them  a  course  of  training  in  their  work. 

The  alert  management  organization  will 
not  wait  until  actual  vacancy  occurs  before 
starting  on  a  program  of  rebuilding  the  sales 
value  of  building  personnel.  It  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  patience  to  restore  these  peo¬ 
ple,  to  reclaim  their  interest  in  the  renting 
public,  and  to  bring  back  any  semblance  of 
effective  technique  in  their  showing  of  va¬ 
cant  space. 

The  idea  that  certain  individuals  should 
not  be  brought  into  meetings  just  because 
they  may  not  wear  tailored  clothes  and  speak 
polished  English  is  essentially  based  upon 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  all  people  respond 
in  almost  identical  manner  to  certain  stim¬ 
uli.  The  janitor  or  the  caretaker  is  just  as 
happy  to  have  an  integral  post  on  a  team  as 
is  the  white-collar  girl— in  fact,  frequently 
much  more  so. 
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GETTING  READY  TO  ADVERTISE 

Even  now  the  advertising  lineage  in  typi¬ 
cal  metropolitan  newspapers  has  increased 
sharply  as  building  owners  and  managers 
seek  to  interest  the  renting  public  in  their 
vacant  space.  In  the  months  to  come  these 
columns  will  multiply  rapidly. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  advertising  lineage 
increases  the  response  from  advertising  de¬ 
clines.  Not  many  months  ago  an  advertise¬ 
ment  describing  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  practically  any  U.S.  city  would  have 
brought  a  deluge  of  responses.  In  certain 
price  levels  such  an  ad  would  still  produce 
a  large  number  of  prospects.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  however,  that  under  radically  changed 
market  conditions  the  very  same  copy  in¬ 
serted  in  the  very  same  medium  would  pro¬ 
duce  almost  no  results.  * 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
how  and  when  to  advertise  rental  space. 
The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  typical 
property  management  office  has  had  no  need 
to  prepare  advertising  programs  for  its 
buildings  for  a  number  of  years.  Hence 
there  is  great  likelihood  that  the  know-how 
of  advertising  has  escaped  the  personnel  (if 
it  ever  had  the  knack).  Preparation  for  the 
time  when  a  volume  of  advertising  is  needed 
should  be  undertaken  at  once  in  order  that 
this  know-how  may  be  restored  to  at  least 
one  member  of  the  staff.  A  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  of  preparation  is  as  follows: 

Assign  to  one  or  more  people  on  the  staff 
(or  accept  the  task  yourself,  if  you  have  a 
small  office)  the  responsibility  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  activity.  Where  the  choice  is  to  be 
made  from  a  number  of  people,  pick  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  an  aptitude  for  both 
study  and  writing.  Secure  for  this  p>erson  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  subject  of  classified  advertising 
and  encourage  him  or  her  to  study  them 
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thoroughly.  If  you  do  not  know  the  titles  of 
such  books  a  complete  list  can  be  obtained 
from  IREM  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Begin 
to  develop  the  system  by  which  your  office 
will  check  its  advertising  results.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  vital  to  the  effective  expenditure  of 
clients’  funds  and  is  the  only  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar. 

The  entire  purpose  of  advertising  by 
management  offices  is  to  produce  prospects 
for  space.  Whether  or  not  a  given  advertise¬ 
ment  produces  prospects  def>ends  upon  sev¬ 
eral  factors:  the  market  for  the  type  of  space 
advertised  at  the  time  the  advertisement  is 
run;  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad  copy  (size, 
content,  etc.);  the  circulation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  In  many  small  cities  there  is 
only  one  newspaper  in  which  the  manager 
can  insert  his  copy.  In  larger  metropolitan 
areas  there  is  usually  more  than  one  me¬ 
dium,  but  in  most  large  cities  one  of  these 
newspapers  is  considered  the  dominant 
classified  paper.  Such  papers  run  the  bulk  of 
this  kind  of  advertising  and  are  presumed 
to  have  the  greatest  reader  interest. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  the  dominant 
newspaper  will  actually  produce  the  greatest 
return  in  number  of  prospects  per  dollar  of 
advertising  expenditure.  Certainly  the  man¬ 
ager  should  conduct  occasional  experiments 
in  all  media  as  a  check  against  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  his  program.  Only  if  his  analysis  of 
results  is  both  careful  and  inclusive  can  these 
checks  have  real  meaning. 

BUILDING  SIGNS 

During  the  long  period  of  high  occupancy 
many  managers  have  removed  all  signs  from 
the  properties  under  their  administration. 
It  was  thought  that  these  signs  served  no 
purpose  other  than  to  attract  inquiry  which 
could  not  be  accommodated.  In  other  cases 
signs  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  for 
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lack  of  repainting  and  reconditioning.  In 
view  of  the  times  ahead,  it  is  obvious  that 
signs  should  be  placed  now  on  every  build¬ 
ing  under  the  manager’s  administration, 
whether  or  not  that  building  contains  one 
or  more  vacancies.  The  purpose  of  the  sign 
is  to  broaden  the  circulation  of  the  man¬ 
ager’s  office  so  that  buildings  where  vacan¬ 
cies  exist  can  benefit  from  the  incjuiries 
stimulated  by  signs  on  those  which  are  100% 
(X'cupied. 

CONDITIONING  THE  CLIENTS 

Every  wise  property  manager  knows  that 
he  must  keep  his  owners  posted  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  rental  market,  so  that  if  and 
when  vacancies  occur  the  owner  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  are  based  on  general  condi¬ 
tions  rather  than  caused  by  ineffective 
management.  Even  where  the  individual 
owner’s  building  is  kept  100%  occupied, 
such  information  should  be  given  to  him  as 
a  reminder  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
management. 

For  a  number  of  years  property  managers 
have  been  busy  on  profitable  pursuits  in 
other  departments  of  their  business.  In  most 
cases  their  management  department  clients 


have  crystallized  into  a  solid  core  of  business 
which  has  been  taken  more  or  less  for 
granted.  Conditions  have  been  such  that 
these  owners  are  satisfied  with  results  ob¬ 
tained  and  no  special  attention  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  them  sold.  Anticipation  is 
a  very  effective  tool  in  retaining  business. 
The  manager  who  is  on  his  toes  now  will 
begin  to  have  sales  contacts  again  designed 
to  protect  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients 
through  orienting  them  to  the  new  market 
climate. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  the  need  for  greater  expenditures  in 
typical  residential  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  properties  have  taken  advantage  of 
market  conditions  to  hold  operating  ex¬ 
penses  at  abnormally  low  levels.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  these  ratios  could  be  main¬ 
tained  below  normal  was  that  no  selling  ex¬ 
pense  was  required.  With  the  return  of  the 
necessity  to  please  the  tenant,  at  least  some 
of  these  selling  expenses  must  be  restored. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  planning  in  any 
field  of  activity.  Those  managers  who  train 
their  organizations  noxv  for  the  renting  job 
ahead  will  be  out  in  front  two  years  hence. 


/Ifi  analysis  which  will  help  the  manager  identify  specific  problems, 
and  through  understanding  them,  apply  effective  preventives. 


PAINT  FAILURE 

by  David  L,  Keith 

The  failure  of  a  paint  surface  to  give  the 
service  expected  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  complaints  of  property  managers.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  decorat¬ 
ing  compared  with  other  expenditures.  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  very  real  problem. 

Unfortunately,  a  paint  failure  such  as 
blistering  may  be  caused  by  any  one  of  a 
number  of  factors,  or  more  than  one  com¬ 
bined.  This  article  has  been  written  to  give 
the  property  manager  the  facts  he  needs  to 
determine  the  cause  himself.  Knowing  the 
possibilities  will  allow  him  to  eliminate 
those  which  are  not  relevant  and  thus  nar¬ 
row  down  the  held  to  the  actual  causes. 

Paint  failures  are  the  result  of  four 
general  conditions:  (A)  improper  surface; 
(B)  poorly  selected  paint;  (C)  poor  work¬ 
manship;  (D)  exterior  elements.  As  each 
fault  or  failure  is  listed  below,  it  will 
carry  an  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  designation 
as  dehned  in  the  above  list.  This  will  help  to 
identify  quickly  the  actual  general  condi¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  the  problem.  Exterior 
elements  are  listed  only  when  they  are  ma  jor 
factors.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  differen¬ 
tiate  on  a  broad  scale  between  exterior  and 
interior  painting  because  most  paint  prob¬ 
lems  can  tx:cur  in  either  situation.  When  the 

David  Keith  hardly  needs  introduction  to 
readers  of  the  JOURNAL.  He  is  the  indefatigable 
and  widely  informed  Editor  of  the  Maintenance  Ex¬ 
change.  The  photos  which  illustrate  his  discussion 
are  by  courtesy  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


fact  of  outside  or  inside  work  is  basic,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fact  will  be  brought  out.  Also, 
some  of  the  least  frequent  causative  factors 
have  been  eliminated  to  reduce  confusion 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

CHECKING  AND  ALLIGATORING: 

(B)  AND  (C) 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  checking  and  al- 
ligatoring  are  interlaced  valleys  between 
higher  plateaus  of  paint.  If  these  plateaus 
are  small,  the  condition  is  called  checking. 
If  they  are  large,  it  is  called  alligatoring.  The 
valleys  do  not  extend  through  all  paint 
layers  as  an  original  condition.  This  readily 
differentiates  checking  and  alligatoring 
from  scaling  and  cracking. 

CAUSES 

1.  A  hard  coat  is  painted  over  a  softer 
undercoating.  The  action  that  causes  the 
actual  checking  or  alligatoring  is  the  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  outer  coat  over  the  softer  under 
surface.  As  this  hardening  occurs,  the  top 
surface  contracts  and  breaks  away  from  itself 
on  the  soft  “sliding”  undercoat.  If  the  under¬ 
coat  had  been  thoroughly  hard,  it  would 
have  held  the  top  coat  steady  so  that  the  val¬ 
leys  could  not  have  formed  and  the  plateaus 
could  not  have  risen.  This  action  is  com- 
parable^o  the  drying  of  clay  earth  where  the 
soft,  damp  under  surface  dries  after  the  top 
and  causes  many  cracks. 

2.  The  undercoat  may  not  dry  hard,  as 
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in  asphalt  paint.  Again  the  top  coat  of  paint 
slips  and  slides  as  it  dries,  rather  than  getting 
thinner. 

3.  The  undercoat  may  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  harden.  The  top  coat  then  dries 
hard  while  the  under-layer  remains  soft. 

4.  The  top  coat  may  soften  the  undercoat. 
This  is  usually  caused  by  (C),  but  if  a 
stronger  solvent  or  thinner  has  been  added, 
such  as  in  a  very  thick  top  coat  of  varnish, 
it  may  soften  even  an  old  undercoat  while 
the  top  coat  is  drying. 

PREVENTION 

1.  Use  paint  from  hard  bottom  coat  to 
softer  top  coat. 

2.  Allow  a  sufficient  interval  to  elapse  be¬ 
tween  coats.  Remember  that  it  is  not  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  hours  that  determines  the 
drying  of  a  paint  but  hours  expressed  in  a 
varying  ratio  depending  upon  the  humidity, 
the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  air 
circulation. 

3.  In  some  cases  it  should  be  realized  that 
alligatoring  or  checking  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  If  the  first  coat  is  too  hard  it  will  not 
form  a  satisfactory  bond,  and  scaling  will 
result.  Particularly  is  this  true  on  new  wood 
which  has  not  had  time  to  season  and  where 
a  great  deal  of  contraction  and  expansion 
will  go  on  prior  to  its  seasoned  condition. 

DRIPS  AND  SAGS:  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) 

The  condition  is  identified  by  drips  look¬ 
ing  like  tear  drops  of  excessive  paint  or  sags 
looking  like  collapsed  blisters  of  varying 
sizes.  Drips  are  found  most  commonly 
around  projections.  Large  sags  are  found 
on  large  wall  surfaces  while  smaller  ones 
are  most  common  on  trim. 

CAUSES 

1.  Improper  preparation  of  surface  is  a 
prime  reason.  If  a  glossy  surface  is  not  dulled 


by  sandpaper  or  other  methods,  the  new 
coat  of  paint  will  have  nothing  to  grip. 

2.  Sloppy  workmanship  is  part  of  this 
difficulty.  The  painter  applies  the  paint  too 
thickly,  scrapes  his  brush  against  projections 
without  going  back  to  pick  up  the  drips,  or 
does  not  go  back  to  check  any  sags  and  pick 
them  up  with  a  brush. 

3.  Improper  paint  consistency  accounts 
for  one  cause.  Very  thick  paint  has  a  far 
greater  tendency  to  sag  because  it  is  applied 
in  a  heavier  coat  which  allows  the  top  to  dry 
before  the  under-portion  has  done  so.  The 
under-portion  then  slips  under  the  weight  of 
the  dry  film.  Thick  paint  also  is  more  likely 
to  drip  slowly,  so  that  the  painter  doesn’t 
notice  it  while  he  is  working  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  area.  It  then  builds  up  the  drip  or  sag 
while  he  is  working  on  another  window  or 
on  a  different  section  of  the  room  or  exterior. 

4.  Slow-drying  paint  is  a  fourth  cause. 
The  slower  the  paint  dries,  the  more  likeli¬ 
hood  there  will  be  that  sags  or  drips  will  oc¬ 
cur  after  the  painter  has  moved  to  another 
section.  This  is  particularly  true  towards  the 
quitting  hour  when  a  painter,  in  theory, 
might  have  to  quit  twenty  minutes  early  and 
do  nothing  but  sit  around  and  wait  for  sags 
and  drips  to  develop. 

PREVENTION 

1 .  Supervision  of  painters  as  to  workman¬ 
ship,  and  the  use  of  paint  of  proper  con¬ 
sistency  through  withholding  or  addition  of 
a  vehicle. 

2.  Proper  selection  of  paint  that  will  not 
drip  and  sag  excessively. 

3.  Allowing  enough  time  either  in  the 
contract  price  or  to  the  painters  for  correct 
surface  preparation. 

note:  Painters’  capabilities  vary  greatly.  There¬ 
fore,  one  painter  may  be  very  sn.ccessful  in  using 

a  particular  product  without  drips  and  sags  while 

another  may  find  it  hard  to  eliminate  them. 
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CHECKING  AND  ALLiGATORiNG;  (abovc)  The  actiofi 
that  causes  this  condition  is  comparable  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  clay  earth  where  the  soft,  damp  under-surface 
dries  after  the  top,  thus  causing  many  cracks.  Here 
a  top  coat  hardens  over  a  soft,  “sliding”  undercoat. 


CRACKING  AND  SCALING:  (Uelow)  No.  1  cause  is  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  wood  as  it  dries,  picks 
up  moisture,  and  again  dries.  No.  i  preventive  is 
the  correct  selection  of  paint.  Paint  only  with  paints 
formularized  for  the  particular  surface. 
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CRACKING  AND  SCALING:  (A),  (B), 

(C).  (D) 

As  pictured  in  the  preceding  plate,  the 
failure  known  as  cracking  and  scaling  of 
paint  starts  out  as  cracks  that  are  fine  hair¬ 
lines  all  the  way  through  the  paint  surface 
to  the  wood  or  other  material,  and  then 
develops  into  loose  flakes  of  paint  consisting 
of  the  whole  film. 

CAUSES 

1.  First  is  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  wood  as  it  dries,  picks  up  moisture, 
and  again  dries.  The  greater  elasticity  of 
the  wood  as  compared  to  some  paint  films 
causes  minute  cracks  to  form  through  the 
complete  paint  surface,  allowing  further 
moisture  to  enter  the  wood  until  the  paint 
flakes  or  scales  off. 

2.  Too  thick  a  paint  film  is  another  cause. 
This  is  often  found  on  interior  walls  where 
the  paint  film  itself  has  become  so  heavy 
and  thick  that,  lacking  elasticity,  it  comes 
off  walls  (such  as  plaster)  in  large  flakes.  The 
size  of  the  flake  itself  or  the  distance  between 
cracks  depends  upon  the  paint’s  tensile 
strength.  The  greater  the  tensile  strength, 
the  greater  will  be  the  distance  between  the 
cracks. 

3.  Another  cause  is  painting  on  a  surface 
such  as  galvanized  iron,  without  proper  base 
preparation  and  sometimes  even  with  prep¬ 
aration. 

4.  Last  in  this  list  is  heat.  This  cause  is 
most  commonly  at  work  where  a  paint  with 
little  elasticity  rather  than  one  with  a  great 
deal  of  elasticity  is  applied  to  a  radiator, 
which  is  constantly  expanding  and  contract¬ 
ing  as  heat  is  turned  on  and  off.  A  flat  wall 
paint,  with  its  greater  elasticity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  enamel  (enamel  having  only 
minor  elasticity)  is  a  perfect  example  of  this 
typ>e  of  paint  failure. 


PREVENTION 

1.  Correct  selection  of  paint  is  obviously 
the  first  preventive.  On  exterior  surfaces 
we  thus  reach  a  dilemma.  Paint  with  little 
tensile  strength  on  the  undercoat  tends  to 
alligator  or  check.  Paint  with  a  great  deal  of 
tensile  strength  tends  to  crack  and  flake.  It 
is  very  important,  therefore,  to  control  the 
painter’s  addition  of  vehicles  and  thinners 
so  that  the  manufacturer’s  formula  is  not 
disrupted.  Good  paint  is,  of  course,  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

If  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  in  your 
area  or  in  the  case  of  a  new  house,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  alligatoring  and  checking  are 
far  less  destructive  than  cracking. 

2.  Paint  only  with  paints  especially 
formularized  for  the  particular  surface 
which  is  to  be  worked  over. 

3.  Sand  down  thick  coats  of  paint  and  use 
stronger  washing  solutions  to  remove  some 
of  old  paint  before  repainting. 

REl  ICULAl  ION:  (B)  AND  (C) 

In  this  condition  the  paint  surface  is  un¬ 
broken  but  heavily  wrinkled  in  almost  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern.  A  characteristic  is  that  the 
raised  portions  are  generally  not  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

The  causes  include  incompatibility  be¬ 
tween  under  and  top  coat.  Also,  as  in  alli¬ 
gatoring,  the  condition  may  sometimes  be 
caused  by  slow  drying  of  the  undercoat  and 
fast  drying  of  the  top  coat.  Using  paint  from 
the  bottom  of  an  improperly  stirred  can  of 
paint  may  be  a  cause.  The  high  ratio  of  pig¬ 
ment  to  vehicle  in  the  bottom  of  the  un¬ 
stirred  can  forms  a  reticulated  surface  within 
minutes.  Particularly  is  this  true  if  the  un¬ 
dercoat  is  not  completely  dry. 

The  prevention  is  correct  selection  of 
paint  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  under¬ 
coats  and  supervision  of  painters. 
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LOSS  OF  GLOSS  AND  CHALKING: 

(C)  AND  (D) 

As  pictured,  on  exterior  surfaces  chalking 
consists  of  the  formation  of  a  film  of  pigment 
on  the  paint,  which  can  be  rubbed  off  witli 
the  hand.  Because  loss  of  gloss  and  chalking 
are  normally  due  to  the  same  causes  and 
chalking  is  merely  the  further  step,  they 
are  considered  here  together. 

Both  loss  of  gloss  and  chalking  are  due  to 
the  drying  out  of  the  vehicles  carrying  the 
pigments,  because  of  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air  currents,  or  the  destruction  or  re- 
inoval  of  the  vehicle  due  to  moisture  suc  h 
as  rain,  fumes,  or  washing  with  strong  wash¬ 
ing  compounds.  On  interior  surface,  loss  of 
gloss  over  a  reasonable  number  of  washing 
periods  is  desirable  in  order  to  prepare  the 
paint  surface  for  another  coat.  However,  no 
interior  paint  should  degenerate  so  fast  that 
chalking  off  on  tenants’  clothes  occurs. 

Chalking  on  exterior  surfaces,  if  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  is  desirable.  In  the  first  place,  on 
white  and  other  light-colored  paints  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  self-cleaning  action  of  the  surface 
which  does  not  allow  the  over-accumulation 
of  dirt.  Exterior  paint  will  deteriorate  from 
one  cause  or  another  and  chalking  is  the 
most  desirable  type  of  deterioration  (again, 
if  it  is  not  excessive)  due  to  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  preparation  is  needed  for  another 
coat  and  an  excellent  bonding  surface  is 
presented  for  the  next  coat. 

PREVENTION 

Since  loss  of  gloss  and  subsequent  chalk¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  breaking  down,  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  vehicle,  leaving  exposed 
pigment,  the  amount  of  gloss  will  depend 
J  somewhat  upon  the  ratio  of  vehicle  to  pig¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  linseed  oil  paints,  build¬ 
ing  up  from  a  low  ratio  of  linseed  oil  to  pig¬ 
ment  on  a  first  coat,  a  little  higher  ratio  on 


the  second  coat,  and  a  much  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  oil  to  pigment  in  the  third  coat,  will 
result  in  a  glossier  condition.  The  tendency 
toward  over-chalking  will  not  occur  so  read¬ 
ily.  Since  manufacturers’  formulas  vary,  it 
is  usually  not  desirable  to  vary  their  formu¬ 
las  without  their  approval  for  these  differ¬ 
ent  coats. 

Secondly,  prevention  lies  in  the  control 
of  washing  compound  formulas. 

BLISTERING  AND  PEELING:  (A),  (B), 
(C).  (D) 

Blisters  form  underneath  the  paint  with 
ultimate  peeling  away  of  the  paint  surface. 
W^hen  caused  by  moisture,  the  blisters  are 
usually  large.  When  caused  by  heat,  the 
blisters  tend  to  be  much  smaller. 

CAUSES 

1.  Water  in  the  wood  or  plaster  surface 
which  is  painted  is  a  major  cause.  Usually 
this  involves  excessive  moisture  picked  up 
from  rain  or  too  recent  washing  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  without  sufficient  time  to  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  may  also  occur  if  downsjxjuts  or 
gutters  leak  and  water  trickles  into  the  wikkI 
behind  the  paint. 

2.  Heat,  such  as  that  from  the  sun  or  ra¬ 
diator,  is  apt  to  cause  fairly  quick  blistering 
of  new  paint.  Thus,  if  a  radiator  is  turned 
on  near  a  baseboard  or  chair  rail  that  has 
just  been  painted,  blistering  is  apt  to  result. 
The  same  condition  may  be  caused  by 
painters  working  on  the  west  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon  during  the  summer 
when  the  wood  surface  is  likely  to  be  far 
hotter  than  on  the  east  side. 

3.  Heat  may  cause  blistering  even  when 
moisture  is  not  present,  such  as  on  radiators 
or  exterior  iron  surfaces.  The  gaseous  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  paint  drying  itself,  which  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  metal  surface,  may  form 
blisters. 
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Blisters  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
product  of  metal  oxidization  where  paint 
not  suitable  for  surfacing  metal  is  used. 

5.  A  poor  surface  such  as  painting  of  un¬ 
sanded  glossy  enamel  may  cause  peeling  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  good  enough  bond  cannot 
be  actjuired  by  the  later  coat. 

6.  A  top  coat  which  is  very  quick  to  dry 
may  not  be  able  to  soften  the  undercoat  to 
make  a  bond.  This  condition  is  often  found 
where  painters  have  used  very  quick-drying 
enamels  so  that  the  room  can  be  occupied 
immediately. 

7.  An  undercoat  unsuitable  for  the  top 
coat  may  cause  peeling  and  blistering.  The 
ingredients  of  some  paints  do  not  mix  well 
and  can  cause  blistering  and  peeling.  One 
example  is  where  exterior  green  trim  is 
painted  over  with  an  interior  type  of  paint. 

particular  case  known  to  the  author  in¬ 
volved  French  windows  which  opened  in¬ 
ward  but  which  were  reversed  for  opening 
outward.  The  painter  (as  thoughtless  as  the 
carpenter)  painted  over  the  old  exterior 
green  with  inside  enamel  and  painted  over 
the  old  interior  enamel  with  exterior  per¬ 
manent  green  trim.  Both  surfaces  peeled 
and  blistered. 

8.  Sometimes  the  condition  occurs  on  the 
last  coat  of  paint  after  a  heavy  rain,  when 
the  water  gets  behind  the  last  coat,  appar¬ 
ently  by  osmosis,  and  forms  long,  large  saggy 
blisters  on  the  exterior  surfaces. 

PREVENTION 

1 .  Do  not  paint  over  surfaces  that  are  not 
completely  dry.  During  cold  weather  an  ap¬ 
parently  dry  exterior  wood  surface  may 
carry  a  good  deal  of  moisture.  Plaster,  of 
course,  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  the  first  coat  is  applied. 

2.  The  heat  problem  can  be  corrected  by 
taking  care  not  to  allow  heat  to  reach  the 
surface  until  the  paint  is  set. 


3.  As  for  the  suitability  of  undercoat  due 
to  ingredients,  the  best  .solution  is  to  ques¬ 
tion  manufacturers  if  there  is  any  doubt. 

FADE  OUT  SPOTTING:  (A)  AND  (C) 

This  consists  of  lighter  spots  in  the 
painted  surface.  It  is  more  apparent  in 
darker  colors  than  in  light. 

First  among  causes  is  an  improperly  pre¬ 
pared  surface.  Spotting  is  likely  to  occur 
around  nail  holes  that  have  been  filled  with 
putty,  which  will  absorb  more  oil  from  the 
paint  as  it  dries  than  will  the  surrounding 
wood.  It  may  also  occur  around  a  plaster 
patch  which  was  not  sealed  by  base  coats  to 
make  its  condition  of  porosity  comparable 
to  the  porosity  of  the  surrounding  area. 

If  the  brush  used  by  the  painter  is  not  stiff 
enough  to  force  the  base  coat  vehicle  into  all 
parts  of  the  wood  surfaces,  spotting  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  streaks  because  of  insufficient  reach¬ 
ing  of  the  vehicle  in  these  streaks. 

Spots  may  occur  on  wood  surfaces  where 
lime  was  spattered  on  the  wood  in  plastering 
and  then  scraped  off  without  washing.  The 
lime  residue  causes  a  breakdown  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  more  quickly  at  those  spots  than  at 
other  portions  of  the  wood. 

Prevention  is  obvious  when  the  causes  are 
understood. 

WASHING:  (B)  AND  (D) 

This  is  normally  found  only  on  exterior 
paints.  When  moisture  is  applied  with  the 
finger,  the  paint  surface  rubs  up  like  soap. 
Pigment  may  also  collect  at  the  base  of 
columns  or  brown  moisture  spots  occur  on 
porch  ceilings. 

Causes  are  excessive  chalking,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  caused  by  fumes.  Washing  is 
much  more  common  in  the  cities  where  cer¬ 
tain  sulphur  gases  may  occur. 

Prevention  is  the  same  as  for  gloss  loss 
and  chalking;  also  obtain  manufacturer’s 


chalking:  (above)  A  film  of  pigment  which  can  be 
mbbed  off  with  the  hand.  This  is  caused  by  the 
drying  out  of  the  vehicles  carrying  the  pigments. 
Control  of  washing  compound  formulas  has  much 
to  do  with  prevention. 


MILDEW':  (beloiv)  Prevention  is  achieved  through 
the  use  of  good  wood  which  is  not  already  mil- 
tlewed;  also,  the  addition  of  mercury  or  other  com¬ 
pounds  in  minute  quantities  in  the  paint  will  help 
to  prevent  this  condition. 
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recommendations  in  the  case  of  industrial 
plants. 

MILDEW:  (A),  (B),  AND  (D) 

This  condition  occurs  largely  in  the 
Southern  states  where  dampness  and  heat 
prevail.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  tiny  dark 
thread-like  patches  which  may  spread  all 
over  the  painted  surface  and  destroy  paint 
film  far  earlier  than  would  occur  in  the 
North.  Mildew  may  be  present  in  the  wood 
when  it  is  first  painted. 

Prevention  is  achieved  through  the  use  of 
good  wood  which  is  not  already  mildewed; 
also,  the  addition  of  mercury  or  other  com¬ 
pounds  in  minute  (piantities  to  the  paint 
formula  will  help. 

CONCLUSION 

The  first  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  many  paint  failures  do  not  show  up  for 
a  number  of  years.  Checking  and  cracking, 
for  instance,  may  not  occur  or  become  appar¬ 
ent  for  seven  to  twelve  years.  The  paint  sur¬ 
face  having  then  been  built  up  by  successive 
coats  causes  a  heavy  film  of  paint  to  de¬ 
generate. 

The  most  valuable  conclusion  is  that 
paint  manufacturers  make  many  kinds  of 
paints  to  do  particular  jobs.  The  formulas 
to  do  these  different  jobs  vary  considerably, 
so  the  correct  paint  should  be  used  for  each 
individual  job.  While  this  may  increase  the 
inventory,  it  will  nevertheless  cut  down  tre¬ 
mendously  the  amount  of  labor  that  must 
be  expended  in  cleaning  up  and  ledoing  a 
job  which  has  gone  bad. 


Another  obvious  conclusion  is  that  be¬ 
cause  paint  manufacturers  have  done  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  research  to  achieve  a 
good  formula,  painters  should  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  change  that  formula  and  get 
the  same  results.  The  percentage  of  toler¬ 
ance  should  be  obtained  from  each  manu¬ 
facturer  for  his  products.  Thus,  if  you  are 
using  a  particular  inside  enamel,  each 
painter  should  be  supplied  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  thinner,  oil,  etc.,  that  he 
can  add  to  a  gallon  of  paint  without  destroy¬ 
ing  this  basic  formula. 

While  it  would  seem  desirable  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  issue  an  order  that  all  paint  should 
be  used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  this 
obviously  is  not  a  workable  plan,  particu¬ 
larly  for  exterior  surfaces.  Prevailing  winds, 
sun  and  rain,  and  the  fact  that  some  sections 
of  a  building  are  more  sheltered  than  others, 
cause  great  variations  in  the  total  area  to  be 
repainted  in  a  given  job.  Four  years  later  a 
protected  stairwell  may  have  practically  no 
chalking  and  be  highly  discolored,  while  an 
unprotected  entrance  door,  in  the  direction 
of  prevailing  storms  and  sun,  may  appear 
to  have  excessive  chalking.  The  number  of 
future  coats  and  the  consistency  of  these 
coats  should  certainly  vary  for  these  two  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  on  this  building.  Knowing 
the  tolerance  of  each  product  used,  making 
this  information  available  to  the  painters, 
and  supervising  the  use  of  this  data  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  painter  to  exercise 
the  discretion  necessary  to  do  a  good  job, 
while  still  keeping  the  manulat  turer’s  for¬ 
mula  intact. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Summer  is  the  time  to 

1.  Re-check  heating  plants  and  costs  and 
try  to  discover  possible  cost-saving  in 
methods  or  in  equipment. 

2.  Remember  that  lor  the  next  lew 
months  many  more  people  will  see  and  com¬ 
ment  on  the  appearance  of  your  buildings 
(longer  hours  of  daylight). 

3.  See  that  vacation  personnel  know  how 
to  contact  you. 

4.  Build  up  fuel  supplies. 

5.  Watch  vacation-empty  apartments  for 
open  windows,  or  piling  up  of  papers  which 
invites  illegal  entry. 

Maintenance  neophyte 

One  of  the  most  valuable  printed  pieces 
for  the  young  maintenance  man  or  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  is  the  “List  of  Published  Material 
Relating  to  Home  Building  and  Mainte¬ 
nance.”  It  is  compiled  by  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  The  Building  Technology 
Division,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
U.  S:  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.  Besides  its  bibliographical 
information,  excellent  use  can  be  made  of 
its  reference  to  and  addresses  of  many  or¬ 
ganizations  and  associations  which  can  be 
helpful  in  specific  situations.  Many  such  as¬ 
sociations  of  manufacturers  now  support 
public  relations  men  who  will  go  to  pre¬ 
viously  unthinkable  trouble  to  help  you 
out. 


Frosted  glass  paint 

In  office  buildings,  new  tenants  some¬ 
times  want  more  privacy  than  clear  glass 
partitions  provide.  A  new  pnxluct  called 
‘■(ilass  Frosting”  is  supposed  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ground  glass  when  sprayed  or 
brushed  on.  We  haven’t  tried  it,  but  we’d 
suggest  sprayed  only. 

If  you  want  to  try  some,  write  Sapolin 
Paints,  Inc.,  229  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 

Safety  mirrors 

Safety  mirrors  are  not  new  to  industrial 
plants,  but  we  haven’t  seen  them  in  any 
other  buildings  yet.  The  principle  is  to  set 
up  mirrors  at  corners  of  stairs  where  colli¬ 
sions  are  common,  at  an  angle  so  that  ap¬ 
proaching  persons  can  be  seen.  Large  hotels 
sometimes  use  these  angle-set  mirrors  so  that 
floor  managers  can  “see  around  corners”, 
thus  making  possible  supervision  of  the 
whole  floor  from  the  desk. 

If  you  have  a  problem  spot,  don’t  think  a 
full-length  mirror  is  necessary.  A  small  one 
can  convey  movement,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  need  for  caution. 

Aluminum — what  next? 

Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  aluminum 
will  replace  many  of  the  metals  we  now  so 
commonly  use.  Even  more  imp(jrtant  than 
its  light  weight  is  its  non-corroding  char- 
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acter.  Aluminum  nails,  though  too  brittle 
for  some  uses  (and  carpenters)  can  never 
rust  and  carry  water  that  will  rot  the  wood 
itself. 

With  labor  costs  still  a  problem,  alumi¬ 
num  fly  screen,  even  though  more  expensive, 
removes  the  necessity,  or  desirability,  of 
painting.  How  soon  it  would  pay  for  itself 
is  a  simple  matter  of  mathematics  based 
upon  painting  costs  in  your  area— of  paint, 
applicators,  and  labor. 

More  information,  please ! 

From  time  to  time  we  receive  requests  for 
information  on  some  problem  of  building 
maintenance.  In  many  such  cases,  sufficient 
information  is  not  given  to  enable  us  to  re¬ 
turn  a  full  answer  without  first  writing  you 
for  more  information. 

A  stained  tile  does  not  tell  us  much.  An 
iodine-stained  tile  still  does  not  tell  us 
enough.  It  could  be  porous,  fired  tile,  or 
glazed. 

May  we  also  suggest  that  when  a  possible 
solution  is  sent,  you  let  us  know  whether  you 
tried  it,  if  it  worked,  and  if  it  did  not,  what 
did.  We  can  learn,  too. 

Human  flies 

The  season  is  on  for  roof  walking,  either 
inspecting  jobs  in  progress,  or  those  to  be 
done.  Needless  to  tell  the  experienced  man¬ 
ager,  the  first  few  of  the  season  are  mentally 
precarious,  if  not  physically  so.  Particularly 
the  “domed”  garages  and  theaters. 

If  you  want  to  get  an  added  factor  of 
safety  for  your  inspectors,  slip  them  a  pair 
of  “safety  treads”  to  fit  over  their  shoes. 
Manufactured  ones  can  be  obtained  from 
New  Products  Development  Corporation, 
2080  Grand  Blvd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

If  you  don’t  care  for  the  ritzy,  one-inch 
wide  rubber  bands  can  be  cut  from  old  inner 
tubes,  tied  tightly  and  slipped  over  the  shoe. 


PC — crab  grass  killer 

Once  the  problem  of  broad-leaved  weeds 
(notoriously  the  dandelion  and  plantain) 
had  been  solved  by  2.4-D,  the  next  most 
pressing  lawn  problem  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  was  the  eradication  of  crab  grass. 
By  the  time  you  read  this,  you  should  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  chemical  to  do  just  that  in 
plenty  of  time  for  its  first  application. 

Potassium  cyanate,  or  PC,  kills  both  crab 
grass  and  chickweed.  The  first  application 
should  be  in  early  July  and  the  second  about 
the  middle  of  August.  However,  it  would  be 
well  to  check  these  dates  with  local  sources. 
The  climate  varies  so  between  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  that  these  dates  can  be 
only  approximate. 

In  some  cases,  bluegrass  will  yellow 
slightly,  but  it  is  far  more  temporary  than 
the  browning  caused  by  phenyl  mercuric 
acetate,  the  base  of  most  former  crab  grass 
control  chemicals.  In  any  event,  in  a  few  days 
it  is  again  green, 

PC  is  crystalline  and  can  be  dissolved  di¬ 
rectly  in  water.  It  can  be  sprayed  at  the  same 
time  as  2,4-D  with  the  correct  amount  of 
each  chemical  being  added  to  the  volume  of 
water  that  the  sprayer  holds.  Unfortunately, 
crab  grass  seeds  may  take  as  long  as  five  years 
to  germinate.  Removal  is  therefore  a  “pro¬ 
gram”,  not  a  one-time  shot.  A  few  hints  will 
give  more  effective  control: 

1.  Use  soft  water— it  doesn’t  roll  off  the  plants 
so  easily. 

2.  Use  a  fine-mist  sprayer.  This  will  cover  the 
grass  far  more  effectively  than  will  a  watering- 
can.  Less  waste,  too. 

3.  Use  after  a  rain  or  watering.  The  crab  grass 
will  be  trying  to  grow,  not  remaining  dormant 
in  an  attempt  to  conser\'e  plant  moisture. 

4.  Spray  the  lawn  when  new  crab  grass  growth 
is  getting  underway.  Just  as  in  2,4-D,  growing 
weeds,  not  old  weeds,  react  most  favorably. 

The  different  manufacturers,  each  with 
their  own  trade  name,  may  put  out  different 
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concentrations.  Follow  the  directions  on 
that  package,  even  if  they  differ  from  these 
points.  These  four  hints  are  only  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  manufacturer’s  instructions,  if 
they  have  been  overlooked.  Some  of  the 
testing  plots  last  year  did  not  get  satisfactory 
results  when  these  four  hints  were  over¬ 
looked. 

Lampshade  re-covering 

Because  paper  “parchment”  shades  are 
relatively  inexpensive,  many  property  man¬ 
agers  merely  replace  old  shades.  In  so  doing 
they  destroy  the  possibility  of  creating  a  dec¬ 
orative  effect  which  is  found  in  quite  a  few 
private  homes  today. 

In  furnished  apartments  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  decorative  “continuity”  so 
that  things  fit.  Covering  old  frames  with  the 
same  fabric  as  the  upholstering  or  drapes 
gives  an  across-the-room  decorating  con¬ 
tinuity  that  makes  things  seem  to  fit  together 
because  of  the  matching  patterns.  This 
works  much  better  if  the  patterns  of  match¬ 
ing  fabrics  are  quite  obvious,  so  that  the 
continuity  stands  out. 

Non-skid  floors 

A  few  property  managers  have  mixed  fine 
sand  with  floor  paint  in  the  past  to  remove 
the  danger  of  falls  in  laundry  areas  or  other 
places  where  water  sometimes  causes  haz¬ 
ards.  C.  A.  Woolsey  Co.  in  New  York  has 
now  prepared  special  abrasives  to  be  mixed 
with  the  paint,  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  experience  of  others,  there  are 
a  few  precautions  in  the  use  of  these  abra¬ 
sives.  The  floor  paint  or  enamel  does  not 
hold  up  so  well.  As  a  tiny  abrasive  granule 
is  worked  out  at  one  place  it  leaves  a  minute 
pit  in  the  paint.  The  granule  then  tears 
gashes  in  other  parts  of  the  paint  surface. 
Multiplied  a  few  thousand  times,  by  the 
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thousands  of  loose  grains,  and  the  finish  soon 
wears  down. 

While  we’ve  mentioned  it  before  in  re¬ 
gard  to  walks,  it  should  also  be  repeated 
that  any  such  change  from  a  smooth  to  an 
abrasive  surface  creates  the  possibility  of 
other  falls. 

It  is  still  usually  good  practice  to  forget 
about  painting  cement  floors  of  laundry 
rooms  and  to  use  special  “paths”  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  roofing  felt  for  other  areas. 

Losing  ^^old  timers^^ 

Many  buildings  have  had  so  much 
changed  or  new  plumbing,  heating,  and 
electrical  equipment  that  the  original  plans, 
even  when  available,  are  virtually  useless. 
Too  often,  the  only  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  these  changes  is  the  janitor  or 
engineer  who  has  been  with  the  building 
since  it  was  erected.  Before  it’s  too  late,  the 
wise  manager  will  get  this  information  down 
on  paper  and  have  all  exterior  wires  and 
pipes  tagged  or  use-painted. 

It  may  seem  a  lot  of  work  at  the  present 
time  but  it  saves  future  exploratory  tearing 
out  of  walls  to  locate  burning  wires  or 
sources  of  water  leaks. 

Lazy?  or  wrong  equipment 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  cleaning  woman  or 
janitor  for  lack  of  cleanliness.  Yet  both  may 
be  right  or  wrong  when  they  say  they  “don’t 
have  time”.  Actually,  they  may  be  trying  to 
work  with  worn  vacuum-cleaner  brushes  or 
improper  brooms  or  brushes. 

It  might  pay  to  check  on  this  equipment. 
A  w  ide  push  broom  will  cover  large  base¬ 
ment  areas  far  more  quickly.  A  small  hand¬ 
brush  will  clean  out  corners  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  reached. 

A  janitor  ought  to  know  better— but  too 
many  of  them  don’t. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 
SVRVETS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Book  Reviews 

Controlling  Factors  in  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  by  Harold  G.  Moulton.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
>949-  PP-  397-  $4-00. 

T HIS  BOOK  deals  with  the  work  of  Brookings 
Institution  in  its  research  and  studies  to 
determine  the  “controlling  factor”  in  our 
economy.  The  book,  too,  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  economic  history  for  the  past 
35  years. 

The  interesting  aspect  of  the  book  is  the 
analysis  of  those  factors  which  retard 
progress.  Dr.  Moulton  considers  these  to 
be:  (i)  slack  use  of  productive  capacity, 

(2)  concentration  of  income,  (3)  concen¬ 
tration  of  savings  in  high  income  brackets, 

(4)  failure  to  invest  savings  in  productive 
capital  goods.  Having  isolated  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  hindering  factors  in  our 
economy.  Dr.  Moulton  goes  on  to  set  forth 
his  theories  as  to  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  may  be  overcome.  First,  he  believes 
that  to  improve  the  distribution  of  income 
would  result  in  a  better  ratio  of  consumer 
spending  to  saving.  The  way  in  which  this 
might  be  achieved  is  by  lowering  prices  so 
that  there  would  naturally  follow  more 
consumer  participation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Moulton’s  remedy  does  not 
call  for  more  taxes,  for  wage  increases,  or 
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for  proht-sharing;  rather,  it  is  the  lowering 
of  prices. 

Dr.  Moulton  walks  a  path  which  permits 
him  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
government  in  our  economic  life  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hold  on  firmly  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  the  more  important  factor.  Pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  is  strongly  and  effectively 
defended,  but  the  author  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  private  enterprise  and 
free  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Moulton  recognizes  the  complexity 
of  his  problem  and  attempts  no  over- 
simplihed  solution.  He  accepts  the  necessity 
of  business  cycles,  the  gold  standard  as  the 
basis  of  sound  money,  and  of  balancing  the 
budget.  In  his  treatment  of  such  factors  as 
consumption  spending,  savings,  and  invest¬ 
ments,  the  influence  of  Keynes  is  apparent. 
Like  Keynes,  Dr.  Moulton  considers  con¬ 
sumption  spending  to  be  the  one  important 
independent  variable. 

Since  he  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
correcting  the  restraining  factors  in  our 
economy,  the  author  is  forced  to  accept  the 
idea  of  considerable  government  regula¬ 
tion.  Since  he  would  maintain  a  position 
where  government  regulations  were  at  a 
necessary  minimum,  he  is  not  happy  in  hav¬ 
ing  to  concede  the  need  for  regulations  in 
order  to  obtain  the  results  desired.  In  fact, 
he  considers  the  part  of  government  in  our 
economy  as  a  problem. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  using  such 
expressions  as  “advancement,”  “progress,” 
“development,”  Dr.  Moulton  gives  them  a 
thoroughly  materialistic  interpretation.  It 
is  as  if  in  attempting  to  keep  his  economic 
thinking  somewhere  between  extreme 
right  and  left,  and  yet  appeal  to  both  sides, 
he  has  made  a  concession  to  the  left  in  this 
instance;  for  he  is  inclined  to  reduce 
progress  and  advancement  to  a  matter  of 
technology  and  production  per  man-hour. 

The  book  is  on  the  whole  effective.  It 
does  clearly  analyze  those  factors  in  our 
economy  which  have  a  restraining  influence 
on  it,  and  the  theories  presented  for  over¬ 
coming  them  are  rational.  Here  is  no 
socialistic  thinking  in  which  all  problems 
are  solved  by  merely  calling  on  the  govern¬ 
ment:  no  “ivory-towered”  product.  One 
may  not  always  agree  with  Dr.  Moulton, 
yet  one  can  appreciate  that  here  is  a  good 
job,  well  done,  which  analyzes  our  eco¬ 
nomic  development  since  World  War  I. 

(IniKS  ark  .Abnormal,  edited  by  Elmer  E. 

Peterson.  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 

Norman,  1946.  pp.  263.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  popular  symposium  presenting 
the  case  for  decentralization,  by  twelve  lead¬ 
ing  writers  and  scholars.  Two  world  wars, 
a  world  wide  depression,  and  the  atom 
bomb  have  raised  doubts  in  a  great  many 
minds  as  to  the  advantages  of  urban  living. 
So  the  word  “decentralization”  is  being 
beard  on  every  side.  This  symposium  sets 
forth  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Elmer  Peter¬ 
son,  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Paul  B.  Sears, 
Louis  Bromfield,  Paul  L.  Vogy,  and  Dr. 
Jonathan  Forman,  and  has  all  the  elements 
of  popular  appeal.  In  their  respective  fields 
of  activity,  each  of  these  writers  is  an  au¬ 
thority  so  that  the  popular  appeal  is  backed 
up  by  very  interesting  and  effective  reason¬ 
ing. 


The  book  is  actually  a  series  of  twelve  es¬ 
says  pleading  not  only  for  decentralization 
of  our  large  cities  but  of  our  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life.  Each  author  marshals 
the  arguments  from  his  particular  field  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  decentraliza¬ 
tion. 

Elmer  Peterson,  who  acted  as  editor,  has 
also  written  the  first  and  last  essay.  The 
title  for  the  volume  is  taken  from  the  first 
of  these  Peterson  essays.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  book,  and  traces  the  history 
of  man  in  relation  to  his  environment, 
pointing  out  that  great  areas  which  today 
are  but  desert  and  waste  were  once  flourish¬ 
ing  agricultural  regions.  Peterson  writes: 
“An  increasingly  large  area  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  now  embellished  with  man’s 
bleak  monuments  to  his  own  ignorance. 
Gobi  was  once  a  fertile  land,  and  now  it  is 
a  desert.  Baluchistan,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Tunisia,  Palestine- 
all  these  were  once  garden  spots.  Poseidonia 
in  Italy  was  a  noble  city  of  Magna  (iraecia, 
with  great  temples  to  Zeus  and  other  gods. 
After  man  applied  the  plow,  silt  filled  up 
the  outlet  of  a  near-by  river  and  formed  an 
uninhabitable  swamp.  Utica,  in  northern 
Tunisia,  was  once  a  flourishing  seaport,  but 
the  Medjerda  River  became  silted  in  like 
manner,  and  Utica  was  likewise  rendered 
uninhabitable,  becoming  one  of  the  ghost 
cities.  .  .  .  The  pressure  of  Rome  for  wine, 
oil,  and  flour  from  North  Africa  was  a 
strong  factor  in  converting  that  once  fertile 
region  into  the  goat  desert  that  it  is  today.” 
(pp.  22) 

In  addition  to  arguing  that  it  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  urban  demand  for  food  which  leads 
to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  use  of  our 
soil,  Peterson  prof)ounds  the  theory  that 
our  cities  have  grown  beyond  the  size  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  industrial  economy.  He  believes 
that  the  growth  of  cities  has  now  reached 
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its  j>eak  because  certain  conditions  inherent 
in  cities  have  reached  a  point  where  man 
will  not  be  able  to  live  if  they  are  intensified 
further.  These  conditions  are  vertical  liv¬ 
ing,  with  lack  of  light  and  air,  noise,  traffic 
congestion,  deterioration  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  standards,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Peterson  points  out  (and  Dr.  For¬ 
man  in  his  contribution,  “Biological 
Truths  and  Public  Health,”  stresses)  the 
physical  and  mental  hazards  involved  in 
urban  living.  They  claim  that  man  in  build¬ 
ing  his  cities  took  into  consideration  nearly 
every  asjject  of  living— economic,  social, 
physical— but  overlooked  the  biological. 
Biologically,  man  is  not  equip{>ed  to  live 
under  the  highly  artificial  life  of  a  city, 
with  its  congestion,  stresses,  frictions,  and 
tempos. 

This  reviewer  was  constantly  reminded 
of  another  book  which  might  have  been 
titled  “Cities  Are  Abnormal”  but  was 
called  “Man  the  Unknown.”  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel  created  quite  a  stir  with  his  book 
on  this  theme  some  twenty  or  more  years 
ago.  Dr.  Carrel’s  emphasis  lay  not  on  en¬ 
vironment  but  on  man.  He  maintained 
that  man  is  so  ignorant  of  his  own  physical 
and  mental  make-up  that  he  fashioned  a 
type  of  environment  to  satisfy  his  desires 
but  one  so  alien  to  man’s  very  nature  that 
if  urban  living  conditions  are  not  tempered, 
man  will  destroy  himself.  Dr.  Carrel’s  ap¬ 
proach  was  that  of  the  physician. 


In  “Cities  Are  Abnormal”  the  thesis  is 
the  same  but  the  attack  is  from  several 
angles.  Warren  S.  Thompson,  who  is  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding  authorities  on 
population  factors,  considers  decentraliza¬ 
tion  as  the  solution  to  population  pressures 
on  our  urban  centers,  and  stresses  the  need 
of  it  at  this  time  because  of  the  vulnera¬ 
bility  of  our  cities  to  air  attack.  Paul  L. 
Vogt,  who  is  senior  social  scientist  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
effectively  discusses  some  of  the  economic 
factors  affecting  the  growth  of  cities  and 
their  adaption  to  the  process  of  decentral¬ 
ization. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  book.  One  might  sometimes  quibble 
with  unsubstantiated  hypotheses  such  as: 
“Through  the  process  of  serial  and  intel¬ 
lectual  evolution,  he  (man)  imperceptibly 
but  certainly  and  correspondingly  lost  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  nature”  (p.  21): 
or,  “It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
be  a  good  and  wise  mother  in  the  city” 
(p.  112).  Such  statements  are  made  but  are 
not  buttressed  by  convincing  facts  or  sta 
tistics. 

But  such  points  do  not  detract  from  the 
altogether  successful  overall  result  of 
bringing  together  the  thinking  of  a  varied 
group  of  authorities  on  this  vital  problem 
of  urban  civilization  and  decentralization. 
It  is  a  problem  of  significance  especially  to 
the  real  estate  profession. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  2()9  to  310  inclusive  for  a  complete  list  of 
(Certified  l’r<iperty  Managers.) 

JOHN  K.  SMATHERS 
Denver,  Colorado 

Bom,  Hudson,  Indiana,  November  24,  HJ17;  sales 
manager  A.  D.  Wilson  and  Company  since  1949: 
previously  for  one  year  was  co-owner  of  a  real  estate 
sales  and  management  firm;  for  ten  years  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  management  of  apartment  buildings, 
hotels  and  other  income  and  converted  properties: 
active  member  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors: 
professional  territory  covers  Metropolitan  Denver. 

ROBERT  E.  HICKMAN 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Born,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  21,  1922: 
joined  his  father’s  real  estate  firm  in  1946  following 
three  years’  service  in  the  Navy;  became  a  partner 
in  1947;  following  the  death  of  Emmett  .S.  Hickman 
last  February,  he  is  continuing  the  operation  of  the 
business  under  the  name  Emmett  S.  Hickman:  ob¬ 
tained  a  B..S.  degree  in  administrative  engineering 
from  Cornell  University;  member.  Rotary  Club  and 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce:  secretary  of  the  Per¬ 
petual  Savings  and  Loan  Association:  secretary  of 
Wilmington  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

T.  MILLER  MORRIS 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Born,  Augusta,  Georgia,  December  22,  i9i>9:  since 
1941  has  been  in  charge  of  the  property  management 
department  of  Sherman  8c  Hemstreet,  Inc.,  handling 
commercial  and  residential  properties;  experience 
also  includes  real  estate  sales  and  appraisals;  mem¬ 
ber,  C.  of  C.;  associate  member,  Augusta  R.  E.  Bd.; 
professional  territory  covers  Augusta,  Georgia  and 
Southeast. 

FREDRIC  D.  BROWN 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  18,  1920;  has  been 
partner  in  the  firm  of  S.  L.  Goodfriend  8c  Co.  since 
1946;  has  five  and  one-half  years’  experience  in 


managing  commercial  and  residential  property: 
holds  an  associate  membership  in  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  extends  north  to  Evanston,  west  to  Kimball 
.\venue,  and  covers  the  South  Shore  district. 

WILLIAM  GERHARD! 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Denver,  Colorado,  December  i,  1911:  direc¬ 
tor  of  management  Chicago  Land  Clearance  Com¬ 
mission  since  1949:  previously  supervised  property 
management  for  the  Public  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  for  five  years  and 
served  as  .Administrative  .Assistant  to  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Housing  in  the  City  of  Chicago  for  one 
year;  has  handled  the  management  of  publicly 
owned  residential  and  commercial  properties  and 
now  handles  the  management  of  slum  properties 
preparatory  to  demolition;  received  A.B.  degree 
from  Central  College  and  completed  two  years  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago:  active  “B”  member  of  the 
(diicago  Real  Estate  Board;  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  (diicago  Cdiapter,  of  the  National  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Housing  Officials:  professional  territory 
covers  the  City  of  Chicago. 

CHARLES  S.  ROBINSON 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  4,  1922;  associated  with 
Sudler  &  Company  managing  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings;  received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1943:  member.  The  Apart¬ 
ment  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association; 
Director,  Central  Underwriters  Inc;  active  “B” 
member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Chicago  Loop  and  near  North  Side. 

BRUCE  K.  GOODMAN 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  3,  1926;  holds  posi¬ 
tion  of  building  manager  with  the  Evans  Realty 
Company;  has  specialized  in  the  management  of 
apartment,  hotel  and  medical  office  buildings;  ob¬ 
tained  a  B.A.  degree  in  economics  from  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity;  director.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Evanston;  member,  Evanston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  National  Association 
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of  Building  Owners  and  Managers,  and  Kvanstoii- 
North  Shore  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  city  of  Evanston,  Illinois. 

JOHN  MORRIS 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  12,  1914: 
superintendent  of  apartment  building  management 
for  George  R.  Morris  Company  for  six  years:  at¬ 
tended  Yale  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity;  served  as  Committee  Chairman  (1948-49) 
in  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  holds  an  as¬ 
sociate  membership  in  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Baltimore;  professional  territory  covers  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

UYTl  LE  I  ON  B.  PURNELL 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December  1,  1908;  was 
partner  of  Purnell,  Wootton  &  Morgan  real  estate 
firm  established  in  1941  and  now  heads  L.  B.  Pur¬ 
nell  &  Co.  successor  firm;  specializes  in  management 
of  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings;  remodels 
old  buildings  to  create  real  estate  investment;  active 
in  real  estate  field  for  nineteen  years;  obtained  A.B. 
degree  in  architecture  from  Princeton  University; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Baltimore,  Apart¬ 
ment  Home  Owners  Association  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Improvement  Association;  professional  territory 
covers  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

HAROLD  E.  DENNEY 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born,  Smithville,  Missouri,  June  21,  1923;  entered 
the  firm  of  Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company, 
as  property  manager,  in  1946  after  four  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  U.  S.  Army  .4ir  Force;  has  specialized 
in  the  management  of  residential,  commercial  and 
store  buildings;  holds  an  associate  membership  in 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City;  professional 
territory  covers  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

HARRY  D.  WOODWARD 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  June  6,  1918;  partner. 
Woodward  &  Company  since  1940;  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  real  estate  management  for  fifteen  years 
handling  office,  apartment  and  store  buildings; 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Property  Management 
Division  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas  City 
(1948-1949);  member,  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Ckimmerce;  professional  territory  covers  Greater 
Kansas  City. 


GRAN  I  A.  BENSON,  JR. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  September  25,  1917;  build¬ 
ing  manager,  associated  with  the  Omaha  National 
Bank;  seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  specializing  in  the  operation  of  apartment, 
store  and  office  buildings;  was  engaged  for  three- 
years’  in  the  management  of  public  housing  units; 
active  member  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  member, 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association  and 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Omaha:  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Omaha. 

AR  I  HUR  W.  SCHMAD 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Seward,  Nebraska,  July  j{o,  1908;  properly 
manager  associated  with  McFarland  8:  Kennedy  Inc. 
since  1945;  specializes  in  the  management  of  apart¬ 
ment  and  office  buildings;  graduate  of  the  .American 
Business  College;  vice-president.  Building  Owners 
&  Managers  Association  and  member  of  the  Omaha 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

J.  RAYMOND  PRIDEAUX 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  November  2,  1904; 
president  of  Stephen  C.  Griffith,  Jr.  Inc.,  with  which 
firm  he  has  been  associated  lor  twenty-two  years: 
this  firm  has  managed  the  majority  of  the  90%  and 
100%  business  section  of  the  community  of  Morris¬ 
town  for  over  fifty  years  and  in  addition  manages 
residential  properties,  apartment  houses,  farms  and 
estates;  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Morris 
County  Board  of  Realtors  and  is  vice-president  of 
the  Glen  Road  Realty  Company,  a  building  and 
development  company;  he  is  also  a  district  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  .Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards;  professional  territory  covers  Morris 
County  and  sections  of  the  adjoining  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

WALTER  C.  LETSON 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Stelton,  New  Jersey,  July  16,  1897;  associ¬ 
ated  with  The  J.  K.  Powell  Company  as  vice- 
president  since  1948;  engaged  in  real  estate  prac¬ 
tice  for  eighteen  years  with  experience  in  selling, 
leasing,  appraising,  mortgage  financing  and  man¬ 
agement  of  all  types  of  property;  received  B.Sc.  de¬ 
gree  from  Rutgers  University  and  studied  real 
estate  at  Columbia  University;  is  a  councilman  for 
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the  borough  of  Metuchen;  member,  Metuchen  Plan¬ 
ning  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Raritan 
valley,  Middlesex  County  and  parts  of  Somerset, 
Union  and  Monmouth  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

J.  K.  POWELL 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Syracuse,  New  York,  August  4,  1894:  presi¬ 
dent  The  J.  K.  Powell  Company— Realtors  and  In- 
surors;  president  The  Oak  Hills  Company;  engaged 
in  the  management  of  all  types  of  real  estate  for 
over  twenty-five  years;  received  B.Sc.  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  Rutgers  University  in  1917;  active 
in  real  estate  organization  work  for  many  years  and 
has  serv'ed  as  an  officer  and  president  of  the  New 
[ersey  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Home 
Builders  Division  of  NAREB,  and  director  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York;  has  taught 
real  estate  management  at  Rutgers  University  and 
before  various  real  estate  boards;  member  AIREA 
and  Middlesex  County  Board  of  Realtors;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Somerset  and 
Eastern  Monmouth. 

HARRIET  M.  BENSLEY 
Nexv  York,  New  York 

Born,  Egypt  Mills,  Pennsylvania,  February  24,  1901; 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Maintenance  Department 
of  the  firm  of  J.  Clarence  Davies,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  exclusive  of  a  period  of  three  and 
one-half  years,  when  she  served  in  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  holding  the  rank  of  Captain;  the  firm  man¬ 
ages  all  types  of  property.  Miss  Bensley  has  com¬ 
pleted  real  estate  management  courses  at  Columbia 
University  and  New  York  University;  she  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration 
and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  School  of  Nursing;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  Bronx  and  the 
Ladies  Committee  of  that  Association;  president  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  member  of  the  Board  as  well  as  treasurer 
of  the  Nurses  House,  Inc;  professional  territory 
covers  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City. 

MORRIS  WASSERMAN 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  4,  1910;  entered  the 
real  estate  management  field  when  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Theodore  Mayer  8c  Bro.  in  1933; 
formerly  associated  with  an  architect’s  firm  super¬ 
vising  the  construction  of  residential  and  commer¬ 


cial  property;  handles  the  management  of  office, 
loft  and  store  buildings,  warehouses  and  garages; 
studied  architecture  for  four  years  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati;  member,  Cincinnati  Real  Estate 
Board,  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association 
and  Bond  Hill-Roselawn  Civic  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  and 
Kenton  and  Campbell  Counties  in  Kentucky. 

FRANCIS  W.  PADDOCK 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Born,  Geneva,  New  York.  September  18,  1899; 
owner  Paddock  Realty  established  in  1935;  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  field  for  twenty-eight  years;  for 
eighteen  years  has  managed  residential,  store,  and 
commercial  buildings;  received  B.S.  degree  in  Agri¬ 
culture  from  Ohio  State  University;  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbus  Real  Estate  Board  in  1946 
and  has  taught  real  estate  courses  presented  by  the 
Board  at  Ohio  State  University;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Columbus  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
Ohio. 

MAXINE  R.  HAMMOND 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Born,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  3,  1900;  owner  Ham¬ 
mond  Realty  Company  established  in  1948;  previ¬ 
ously  for  six  years  was  property  manager  in  John  A. 
Yates  Realty  Company;  has  been  engaged  in  the 
management  of  residential,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  properties  for  eight  years;  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  six  years  accounting  and  credit  management 
work  for  General  Motors;  member,  Dayton  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Business  8c  Professional  Women’s 
Club,  Altrusa  Club  of  Dayton  and  the  Dayton  Real 
Estate  Board;  is  vice-president  and  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Dayton  Women’s  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 
tion;  professional  territory  covers  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  POPE  ALLYN 
Portland,  Oregon 

Born,  Portland,  Oregon,  May  21,  1896;  assistant 
cashier  real  estate  loan  department  of  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Portland  since  January  1946; 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  for  five  years  in 
World  War  II ;  previously  for  three  years  and  one- 
half  was  engaged  in  property  management  and  real 
estate  loans  for  Dean  Vincent  Inc.;  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oregon  with  a  B.A.  degree;  is  an 
affiliate  member  of  the  Portland  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  the  state  of  Oregon. 
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VERNON  L.  KERNS 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  February  23,  1918;  sec¬ 
retary  Hobson-Kerns  Ck).  Inc.;  partner  Hobson- 
Kerns  Insurance  and  Sales  Agency;  engaged  in  real 
estate  sales,  insurance  and  property  management 
for  the  past  ten  years  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  service  in  the  United  States  Navy;  specializes 
in  the  management  of  commercial  buildings,  and 
garden  type  apartment  developments;  graduated 
with  B..A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago; 
active  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County. 


JULIUS  J.  DINGER 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Born,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  April  27,  1912;  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  three  years  prior 
to  enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1942; 
was  discharged  a  captain  in  1947  and  established 
the  Eau  Claire  Realty  Company  specializing  in  real 
estate  management  as  well  as  appraisal  work  for 
the  Veterans  Administration;  he  is  pres,  of  the  Eau 
Claire  Board  of  Realtors  (1947-50)  and  dir.  of  the 
Wisconsin  Assoc,  of  R.  E.  Brokers;  has  served  as  pres, 
of  the  Eau  Claire  County  Taxpayers  Assoc,  and 
Kiwanis  Club  and  as  treas.  of  the  YMCA;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Eau  Claire  County. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTA  TE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1950 


i‘RK.sinF.\  r 

Carey  Winston 

739  Fifteenth  Street,  N.VV . Washington,  D.  C. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Central  Atlantic  Region 
Ormonde  A.  Kieb 

18  Beaver  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

Great  Lakes  Region 

Warner  G.  Baird 

215  North  Dearborn  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

North  Central  Region 
Walter  L.  Blore 

204  Sharp  Building . » . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Northwest  Region 
Harry  S.  Coleman 

915  Public  Service  Building . Portland,  Ore. 

Southwest  Region 

Jonn  Cotton 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

South  Central  Region 
J.  Russei.l  Doiron 

Box  218 . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southeast  Region 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck 

108  South  Olive  Avenue . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

New  England  Region 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  jr,  7952 


Stanley  W.  Arnheim  . . . 

George  C.  Brush . 

Kenneth  Draper  . 

Richard  S.  Hickey _ 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  . . 

Leslie  C.  Read . . 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  . . 

James  M.  Udall . 

William  A.  P.  Watkins 


_ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
....Detroit,  Mich. 

_ Detroit,  Mich. 

.New  Orleans,  La. 
.Cambridge,  Mass. 
.East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
. Chicago,  Ill. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  7957 


A.  T.  Beckwith . 

H.  Walter  Graves.  . . 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook 
Charles  E.  Hoover.  . . 
Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick.. 
Robert  C.  Nordblom. 

Frank  C.  Owens . 

Frank  L.  Woodward. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton . 


. Miami,  Fla. 

. .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
. .  . . .  Portland.  Ore. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. . .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
.  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1950 


Norbert  S.  Babin . 

Henry  G.  Beaumont 

Howard  Bliss  . 

Edmund  D.  Cook _ 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Robert  T.  Highfield. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 

Philip  M.  Rea . 


.San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich 

_ Princeton,  N.  J. 

....New  York,  N.  Y. 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

_ Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
Frank  A.  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 


H.  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richard  O.  Decker,  Director,  Research  Division 
5079  Waterman  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Charles  F.  Curry . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 
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CHAPTER  O 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Walter  J.  Gill,  President 

1180  Raymond  Boulevard . Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  Edson  Huecel,  First  Vice  President 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

Morton  S.  Kline,  Secretary' 

154  West  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  j. 

Ellwood  S.  New,  Treasurer 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  L.  Haig,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Donald  D.  Hathaway,  President 

84  Shade  Street . Lexington,  Mass. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  President 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Doi.ben,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

161  Devonshire  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIG.YN  CHAPTER 
Russell  F.  Phillips,  President 

520  South  Washington . Lansing,  Mich. 

Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  President 

530  Shelby  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  Fred  Pack,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Brush,  President 

1930  Wilshire  Boulevard. ...  ...  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Walter  H.  Carter,  First  Vice  President 

606  South  Hill  Street . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Roy  C.  Seely,  Second  Vice  President 

824  Pacific  Electric  Building . Ixis  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ben  Hecht,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6504  Selma  Avenue . Hollywood,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
M.  J.  Aberman,  President 

429  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh.  Penn. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

666  Washington  Road  ...  . Pittsburgh,  Penn 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


FICERS,  1950 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
James  Crane,  President 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan,  Vice  President 

1732  K  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.,  Secretary 

1200  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henri  P.  Henry,  Treasurer 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Huller,  President 

617  Vine  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

E.  J,  Lecc,  Vice  President 

601  Madison  Avenue . Covington,  Ky. 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Robert  E.  Tuke,  Treasurer 

914  Main  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Richard  H.  Chauncey,  President 

1 16  East  Fifth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside,  Vice  President 

21  West  Fourth  Street . I'lilsa,  Okla. 

O.  B.  Johnston,  Secretary -Treasurer 

116  East  Fifth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAP  PER 
William  G.  Drozda,  President 

4006  Chouteau  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Christel,  Vice  President 

HI  North  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glennon  McDonald,  Secretary -Treasurer 

2845  Olive  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
.Albert  J.  Covert,  President 

554  South  25th  Avenue . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Paul  E.  Weaver,  Vice  President 

550  Mynster  Street . . Council  Blulfs,  Iowa 

A.  W.  ScHMAD,  Secretary -Treasurer 

316  Electric  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 


Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  West  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  North  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
Lawrence  C.  Gai.laway,  President 


207  Prather  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  Vice  President 

Cotton  Exchange  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

O.  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 


KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Marvin  C.  Holmes,  President 

3rd  FI.  City  National  Bank  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
William  C.  Haas,  Vice  President 

i(K)2  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'I'liOMAS  C.  Bourke,  Secretary-Treasurer 

uKig  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
George  M.  Hampson,  President 

1602  Munsey  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  Stanley  Bortnf.r,  Vice  President 

912  Keyser  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wallace  H.  Campbi  i.l,  Secretary-Treasurer 

iSio  Roland  Avenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPIKR 
Richard  J.  DesJardins,  President 

P.  O.  Box  Sir, . Pueblo,  Colo. 


Arthur  S.  Trace,  Vice  President 

624  Seventeenth  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  L.  Lort,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 


Curtis  Coleman,  President 

204  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis,  Vice  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

P.  O.  Box  iir,o . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Theodore  W.  Slack,  President 

730  Ingraham  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  G.  Harding,  Vice  President 

333  East  Las  Olas  Boulevard _ Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

S.  Z.  Bennett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

235  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
.\i.BERi  F.  Kerns,  President 

(ioi  U.  P.  Bank  Building . Memphis,  T  euu. 

H.  1).  Dfrmon,  Vice  President 

106  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

)ohn  J.  Heii.in,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Temi. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  HOARDS,  1950 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

51  *8.  V.  Beach,  Chairman . Hollywood,  Calif.f 

52  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

50  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

r,2  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

r,i  Charij^s  H.  Beli . Houston,  Tex. 

r,o  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 


52  D.  S.  Wenzi.ick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

51  Stanley  W.  .Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

50  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

51  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

52  George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

r,o  Frank  C.  Owens . Atlanta,  Ga. 


COMMITTEES,  1950 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 
52  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  Chairman. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norbert  S.  Babin . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  J.  Bac^german . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

.Alvin  B.  Cates . Atlanta,  Ga. 

■Stewart  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Erwin  A.  Henschei . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Richard  Hickey . Detroit,  Mich. 

Will  H.  Higgins . Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Marvin  C.  Holmes . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Howard  F.  Humphries . Washington,  D.  C. 

Francis  Jacob . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

J.  W' ALLACE  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

George  Seiler,  Jr . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Frank  Sylvf.ster . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton . Baltimore,  Md. 


BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
52  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

50  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

51  T.  C.  Devereaux . San  Diego,  Calif. 


*  Dates  before  name  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  See  pages  299  to  310,  “Roster  of  Members"  for  addresses. 


CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 
50  Raymond  K.  Sheriff,  Chairman . .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
50  Walter  L.  Blore,  Vice  Chairman .  .lAncoln,  Nebr. 

50  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

51  Stewart  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

r,2  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

r,i  Samuel  T.  Hali . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

r,f»  Robert  T.  Highi  ieij) . Washington,  D.  C. 

r,i  David  V.  Johnson . Memphis,  Tenn. 

r,i  Ben  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

r,o  Tom  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

50  Walter  Kostfr . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

50  E.  J.  Lecc . Covington,  Ky. 

50  J.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

50  WiLLiA.M  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

50  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

52  Lesi.ie  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

51  Harry  Tarr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

50  R.  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

52  Harry  A.  Taylor,  Chairman _ East  Orange,  N.  J. 

51  Norbert  S.  Babin . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

50  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

50  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

50  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  III. 

50  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

50  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

50  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 
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MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

George  J.  Bartman . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Mark  A.  Smith . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

J.  Russei.l  Doiron,  C/ia/rman ...  Baton  Rouge,  I.a. 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

Walter  L.  Biore . Lincoln,  Nehr. 

Harry  S.  Coleman . Portland,  Ore. 


50  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

50  |.  E.  Hollenbeck . West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

r,o  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

50  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

50  D.  P.  Ducy,  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

50  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

50  Carlton  C.  Cone . Tampa,  Fla. 

r,o  Wai.ier  K0.STER . jersey  City,  N.  J. 

f,o  William  Walters . l.os  .Angeles,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 


AMO  ADVER  I  LSING  COMMITTEE 
D.  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BONDS  AND  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 
Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
Warner  G.  Baird,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  DEVELOPMEN  I  COMMITTEE 


Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr . 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . 

Wallace  D.  Baker . 

S.  V.  Beach . 

Henry  G.  Beaumont...;.. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

Walter  L.  Blore . 

Arthur  Z.  Boid . 

Hobart  C.  Brady . 

E.  R.  Bryant . 

Murray  Cahill . . 

Ralph  R.  Carlin . 

Roy  C.  Carpenter . 

Robert  L.  Casper . 

Fred  L.  Chap.man . 

Henry  M.  Clark . 

Thomas  E.  Colleton . . 

John  Cotton . 

Charles  F.  Curry . 

J.  Russell  Doiron . 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . 

Damian  P.  Ducy . 

L.  T.  Eagan . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Eugene  F'retz . 

Alester  G.  Fur.man,  Jr . 

Lawrence  C.  Gai.i.away  . . . 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 

Arnold  Golosborough . 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

William  Gorsline . 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

Harold  J.  Grove . 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 

Will  H.  Higgins . 


. Newark,  N.  J. 

. Fargo,  N,  D 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa 

. Spokane,  Wash. 

. Hollywood,  Calif. 

. .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Lincoln,  Neb. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Wichita,  Kan. 

. Muskogee,  Okla. 

. . . .  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

. Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

- Springfleld,  Mass. 

. Newark,  N.  J. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Baton  Rouge,  La. 

.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Pueblo,  Colo. 

. Syracuse,  N.  Y'. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Knoxville,  Tenn. 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

. Dallas,  Texas 

. Nashville,  Tenn. 

_ Wilmington,  Dei. 

. .Louisville,  Ky. 

. Rochester,  N.  Y. 

. . . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 
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M.  JEFEERY  HOLBRtKIK .  . 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

Charles  E.  Hoover  .... 

Richard  F.  Jones . 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick.... 
Thomas  B.  Knowles... 

Howard  Lyngar . 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr... 
Raymond  A.  Matthies. 

Carl  Mayer . 

Vincent  T,  Mead . 

Ed  Mendenhall . 

Hunter  Moss . 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  . . . 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 

Frank  C.  Owens . 

J.  Wallace;  Paletou.  . . . 

Fenton  M.  Parke . 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr . 

Walter  P.  Pocock . 

Leslie  Price,  Sr . 

Leon  T.  Rogers . 

Herbert  F.  Syford . 

Charles  M.  Taylor - 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer 
E.  Morgan  Townsen  . . . 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr . 

De:lbert  S.  Wenzlick... 

Glen  A.  Wilson . 

Harvey  C.  Woodbury  . . . 

Ruth  C.  Yei.ton . 

Harold  F.  Zeig . 


. Portland,  Ore. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

. Hartford,  Conn. 

. . .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Topeka,  Kan. 

. .  .Sacramento,  Calif. 
. . .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

.  Gary,  Iiul. 

. . .  .(;incinnati,  Ohio 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 
..High  Point,  N.  C. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Camden,  N.  J. 

. .Atlanta,  Ga. 

. . . .  New  Orleans,  La. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. Flint,  Mich. 

. Phoenix,  Ariz. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Tacoma,  Wash. 

_ Little  Rock,  Ark. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. . .  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
. .  Washington,  D.  C. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

....Milwaukee,  Wis. 
..Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
...San  Antonio,  Tex. 
_ Columbus,  Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  COMMITTEE 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

James  M.  Udali . Hollywood,  Calif. 

JOURNAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 
Jame;s  M.  Udali. ,  Chairman . Hollywood,  Calif. 

MAINTENANCE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  CTiflirmau. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ON  NAREB  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION 

S.  V.  Beach . Hollywootl,  Calif. 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


1).  P.  Ducy,  Chairman,  Pueblo,  Coioracl«> . 1949 

•Howard  E.  Haynif.,  Chicago,  Illinois . '934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

Harry  A.  Tayior,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . '938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  .Michigan . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Dur.and  Taylor,  New  York  City . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 


i 


Certified  Property  Managers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


rite  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute 
as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency, 
integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued.  This  roster  is  complete  as  of  June  i, 

1950. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 12  N.  21st  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498) . 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 


MOBILE 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 62  N.  Conception  St. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559). 624  Annex,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . .  .60  St.  Michael  St 

Gns  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St 


MONTGOMERY 

Charles  A.  Harris,  jr.  (1 130).  .2cx>  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

James  G.  Bowen  (1131) . ii  VV.  Adams 

Walter  P.  Porock  (769) . 1413  N.  Central 


ARKANSAS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 121-123  W.  Second  St. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

Jack  R.  Tucker  (1060) . 207  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD 

Charlei  R.  Ross  (1016) . 1818  M  St. 

Warde  D.  Watson  (1017) . 1707  Chester  Ave. 


GLENDALE 

W'illiam  VV.  .Abelmann  (457) . 203  E.  Broadwav 

Clarence  B.  Gregg  (1070) . 516  N.  Brand  Blvd. 


HARBOR  CITY 

George  H.  Getz  (738).... 
HOLLYWOOD 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 

Ben  Hecht  (1019) . 

James  M.  Udall  (428)... 

LONG  BEACH 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) 
George  D.  Jones  (1071).. 
M.  G,  Wild  (816) . 


. 26321  Ozone  Ave. 

. 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

. .  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 

. 6504  Selma  Ave. 

6331  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ 248  E.  Seventh  St. 

. 600  Kress  Bldg. 

. 143  E.  First  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . . 

F.  J,  Buckley  (263) . 

Walter  H.  Carter  (875) . 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) . 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429).. 

Albert  Dippell  (1020) . 

P.  H.  Dyste  (1067) . 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) . 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) . 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

Gid  J.  Pillow  (1021) . 

Valmah  T.  Price,  Jr.  (904). . . 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . . 

Roy  C.  Seely  (345) . 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 

William  Walters  (247) . 

William  Walters,  Jr.  (1132). 
John  H.  Williams  (910) . 


. .  1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

. 1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

. 5060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

. 606  S.  Hill  St. 

. 1 24  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

. 257  S.  Spring  St. 

. 2700  W.  Third  St. 

.  107  N.  Larchmont  Blvd. 

. 629  S.  Spring  St. 

. .  Rm.  911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

. 712  S.  Spring  St. 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

. 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

. 459  S.  Western  Ave. 

. 606  S.  Hill  St. 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

. 756  S.  Broadway 

. 437  S.  Hill  St. 

. 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

. .  .824  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

. 602  Haas  Bldg. 

. 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

. 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

. 456  S.  Spring  St. 


OAKLAND 


BERKELEY 

Maurice  G.  Read  (1018) . 2101  Shattuck  Ave. 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) 

George  W.  Elkins  (319). . 

Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) . . . 

G.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695) 

Felix  T.  Tnoeren  (1068).. 

FRESNO 

Paul  Gregg  (909) . 618  T.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 


8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 
.474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
.400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
. . . .  Robertson  Bldg. 
8943  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Robert  W.  Begley  (416) _ 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607). 

Edward  A.  Robey  (911) _ 

-A.  A.  Thiel  (1022) . 

PASADENA 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . . 

SACRAMENTO 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.  (1072) 
Reid  J.  McClatchy  (912). . . 
Eugene  L.  Williams  (1133). 


Bank  of  America  Bldg. 
.  .6115  Ocean  View  Dr. 
.7518  E.  Fourteenth  St. 
.9525  E.  Fourteenth  St. 


44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 


2101  Capitol  Ave. 

. 809  J  St. 

. 1804  J  St. 
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SAN  DIEGO 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

Curtis  Coleman  (971) . 204  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855) .  311  Granger  Bldg. 

T.  C.  Devereaux  (972) . 500  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324) . 300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Evan  V.  Jones  (876) . 521  B  St. 

Julius  Kemmer  (819) . 300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Humphrey  P.  Lane  (905) . 3133  El  Cajon  Blvd. 

Rex  B.  Little  (1023) . 524  B  St. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1405  Sixth  Ave. 

William  W.  Murray  (820). .  .300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). 

Manuel  K.  Hall  (913). . . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford  (964). 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418). . 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) 

SAN  RAFAEI. 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P.  O.  Box  417 

SANTA  ANA 


G.  Eldred  (1127) . 

James  M.  Talcott  (1134) . 

. 325  N.  Broadway 

. 32r,  N.  Broadwav 

VAN  NUYS 

Richard  H.  Dunn,  Jr.  (1024). . . 
(ieorge  R.  Fessler  (2(54) . 

. .  .6274  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 
. 7459  Collett  Axe. 

WILMINGTON 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610) . 

Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 

. 127  E.  Pikes  Peak 

. 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

DENVER 

Eugene  W.  Ambrose  (1061) . 1712  Welton  St. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard  (1073).  .Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Norman  Cairns  (1074) . 1510  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin  (419) . 2408  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

V.  J.  Dunton  (612) . 410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

John  Evans,  Jr.  (914) . 1624  Tremont  PL 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) _ 504  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

V'an  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 624  17th  St. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 122  E.  16th  Ave. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 624  17  th  St. 

Robert  E.  Kershner  (1172) . 624  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 624  17th  St. 

Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822) . 624  17th  St. 

William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823) . 1624  Tremont  PI. 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Kenneth  E.  Richards  (915) . 650  17th  St. 

John  K.  Smathers  (710) . 1730  California  St. 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 624  17th  St. 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 624  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665) . 624  17  th  St. 

Peter  S.  Van  Schaack  (1173) . 624  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 4820  E.  19th  Ave. 

VV'alter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 624  17th  St 

I’UEBEO 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (fii.}) . Thatcher  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

Bret  Kelly  (1135) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

BRISTOL 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

HARTFORD 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

NEW  HAVEN 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 152  Temple  St. 


DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562) . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 

Robert  E.  Hickman  (1186) . 203  W.  Ninth  St. 

Francis  W.  Jester  (1057) . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

William  W.  Adams  (1075) . 1 103  Clifton  St.,  N,  W. 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) _ 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  \V. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557) . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825) . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 927  15th  St.,  N.  VV. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826) . 739  15th  St.,  N,  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Wimbert  M,  Gardiner  (1058) . 1631  L  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) _ 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T,  Highheld  (287) . 1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  B.  Houghton  (1136) . 1418  H  St.,  N.  W. 


. 423  Kearny  St. 

. I  Powell  St. 

Rm.  1055,  618  Market  St. 

. Ill  Sutter  St. 

. 151  Sutter  St. 

. 154  Sutter  St. 

. 57  Sutter  St. 
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Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

William  P.  Hutchinson  (1059) . 1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

George  E.  Lochte  (1137) . 1700  Eye  St.,  N.  W, 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . Washington  Bldg. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.  (916) . 1200  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 201  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.  (961) . 1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281)  Office  of  Housing  Expediter. . . . 

18th  and  Constitution 


FLORIDA 

FORT  LAUDERDALE 

Carl  G.  Harding  (1026) . 333  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd. 

Roliert  W.  Jahn  (H38) . 1023  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd. 

Robert  B.  Langley  (1139) . 303  E.  Las  Ofas  Blvd. 

HOLLYWOOD 

Elmer  Grosso  (1126) . 2000  Hollywood  Blvd. 


JACKSONVILLE 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) . : . 2724  Park  St. 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448) . ti3  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Norman  C.  Edwards  (870) . 1814  Hendricks  Ave. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . P.  O.  Box  4637 

JACKSONVILLE  BEACH 

Norman  A.  Minchew  (877) . 108  N.  Third  St. 

LAKELAND 

Robert  N.  Ridgely  (1123) . 121  S.  Kentucky  Ave. 


MIAMI 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 234  Biscaync  Blvd. 

William  S.  Brenza  (1027) . 1520  DuPont  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Callahan  (1140).. 3532  Main  Highway 

Herbert  Eayrs  (1028) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Eleanor  Egeland  (1141) . 138  Shoreland  Arcade 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  Third  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . 730  Ingraham  Bldg. 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  Second  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wise  (1029) . 1830  S.  W.  Third  Ave. 


MIAMI  BEACH 

S.  Z.  Bennett  (995) . 

George  J.  Bertman  (1030) 

A.  Otto  Bim  (1142) . 

David  R.  Isen  (830) . 

E.  Q.  Rodgers  (1031) . 

Mark  A.  Smith  (1032) . 

Ray  T.  Sterling  (1143) _ 

Richard  T.  TJader  (1144) 
Paul  C.  Wimbish  (1145).. 


. 235  Lincoln  Rd. 

. 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

. 605  Lincoln  Rd. 

. 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

514  Washington  Ave. 

. 1654  Lenox  Ave. 

. 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

. 463  41st  St. 

. 456  41st  St. 
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ORLANDO 

Frank  S.  Crebs  (878) . 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) . 

. 15  W.  Washington  St. 

Loren  H.  Ward  (1033) . 

PANAMA  CITY 

U.  J.  W.  Peters,  Jr.  (1015). . 

. P.  0.  Box  i2.|  1 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Weyman  Willingham  (329).. 

. .  .409  Florida  Power  Bldg. 

TAMPA 

J.  R.  Boring  (1146) . 

. Box  1320 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 

. 442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 

. Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. Box  20  j8 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . 

. Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832) . 

. 512  E.  Lafayette 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

Oliver  B.  Carr,  Sr.  (1034). . . 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 

. 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 

. . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

E.  M.  Chapman,  Sr.  (968). . . 

John  F.  Clegg  (433) . 

. P.  0.  Box  1 707 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . 

. P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) . 

W.  J.  Hogan.  Jr.  (145) . 

.141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 

. 506  Standard  Bldg. 

W.  R.  Otis  (908) . 

820  Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 

Wister  A.  Sharp  (919) . 

. .  .39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

G.  M.  Stout  (920) . 

, .  .39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 

. 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 

. 202  Healey  Bldg. 

AUGUSTA 

T.  Miller  Morris  (1187).... 

. 801  Broad  St. 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . . . . 

. 801  Broad  St. 

MACON 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 577  Mullierry  St. 

Thad  E.  Murphey  (570) . 

. 488  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  jr.  (879) 

SAVANNAH 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 

. 14  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651).. 

. 22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

. . .  Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (^8) . . . 

. 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Homstein  (767) _ 

. 8  W.  State  St. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652). . 

. 31  Drayton  Ave. 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 

CARBONDALE 

1.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 
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CHICAGO 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Willard  B.  Allen  (996) . 6945  N.  Clark  St. 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  (1129)..  Rm.  932, 33  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Warner  G.  Baird  (836) . 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Robert  B.  Bell  (858) . 4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

fohn  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Fredric  D.  Brown  (1188) . 231  S.  La.Salle  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Beidler  Camp  (1035)  . 139  N.  Clark  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148)  . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

William  A.  Cremin  (95.; . 33  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

.Samuel  E.  Entsminger  (1174).  .Rin.  9(K),  39  S.  LaSalle  St. 

William  S.  Everett  (837) . 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Erwin  C.  Feurer  (969) . 7465  S.  Vincennes  Ave. 

Edwin  L.  Flint  (1025) . t3o  W.  Randolph  St. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 461  E.  iiith  St. 

William  Gerhardt  (752) . .  Rm.  701 , 69  W.  Washington  St. 

Reginald  A.  Green  (997) . 14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

Adolph  W.  Hagstrom  (425) . 2913  Devon  Ave. 

.Marley  Halvorsen  (973) . '34  S.  LaSalle  St. 

John  T.  Hilbom  (974) . 309  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

F.  Walter  Holly  (998) . 2262  Devon  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805) . 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Roy  H.  Krueger  (1076) . 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Robert  L.  Lyon  (1077) . 7046  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Jerome  A.  Martin  (952) . 2000  I.incoln  Park  W. 

Thomas  L.  Mason  (ii8r,). . .  .Rm.  200,  39  S.  I.a.Sallc  St. 

Thomas  B.  McMartin  (975) . 1807  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Donald  F.  Moore  (880) . 7748  Ashland  Ave. 

Albert  B.  Mullenix  (976) . 2913  Devon  Ave. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Rudolph  G.  Ohlson  (977) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Cyrus  A.  Parker  (978) . 341  E.  47th  St. 

John  S.  Pemberton  (^1) . 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Philip  Planalp  (1000) . no  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Leslie  M.  Price  (921) . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Price,  Jr.  (1036) . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 500  N.  Dearixirn  St. 

Harold  J.  Rieger  (859) . 1 10  S.  Dearliom  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . 2119  S.  State  St. 

Charles  S.  Robinson  (1189). .  Rm.  1520,  134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Laurence  S.  Roth  (979) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Max  A.  Rush  (980) . 5708  N.  Ridge  Ave. 

Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) . 1505  E.  67th  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 6236  Cottage  Grove 

William  A.  P.  Watkins  (1037) . 134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Jerome  A.  Weitzel  (882) . 41 1  Blackhawk  St. 

Charles  J.  Whalen  (981) . 2054  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Milton  M.  Worsek  (953) . 4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 


EVANSTON 

William  O.  Campbell  (415) . 12  Milbum  Pk. 

Frank  B.  Foster  (1062) . 1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Bruce  K.  Goodman  (1190) . 636  Church  St. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Fred  C.  Marunde  (1078) . 522  Davis  St. 


MONMOUTH 

Leonard  J.  Killey  (1079) . 404  Medical  Arts  Bldg 

OAK  PARK 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406) 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . . . 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) 

Carl  R.  Rackow  (954) _ 

Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840) 

PARK  RIDGE 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 403  Cedar  St. 

PEORIA 

Martin  T.  Butler  (871) . 101  S.  Adams  St. 

William  W.  Elsesser  (791) . 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 

David  L.  Keith  (861) . First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

ROCKFORD 

William  H.  Barnes,  Jr.  (1147). 915  Rockford  Trust  Bldg. 
Loren  L.  Whitehead  (982)  , . 504  Talcott  Bldg. 

WAUKEGAN 

Alexander  A.  Lindskog  (983) . 221  Washington  St. 

WILMETTE 

Edward  S.  Hart  (1148) . 806  Linden  Ave. 

INDIANA 


_ 1043  South  Blvd 

. . .  .1119  Pleasant  St 
. . .  1026  North  Blvd 
834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 
. .  1 107  Chicago  Ave. 


ANDERSON 

.A.  L.  McKee  (701) . Anderson  Banking  Co.  j 

GARY 

H.  Charles  Hallfrisch  (1038) . 673  Broadway 

Raymond  A.  Matthies  (1080) . 37  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862)  . 569  Broadway 

INDIANAPOUS 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841) . 251  N.  Delaware 

SOUTH  BEND 

George  R.  Jones  (842) . 230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (572) . 230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd.  I 


IOWA 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  Sixth  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

DES  MOINES 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 507  Ninth  St. 


KANSAS 

DODGE  CITY 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Ave. 

HAYS 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 


CxTtilied  Property  Managers 


KANSAS  CITY 


Gilbert  Henry  (1081) . 903  N.  Seventh  St. 

Lawrence  VV.  McHale  (1082) . 315  Huron  Bldg. 

La  Verne  B.  Spake,  Jr.  (1083) . 1242  Minnesota  Ave. 

Heim  Wolberg  (1084) . 640  Minnesota  Ave. 


Vyrl  VV.  I.evan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 


Frank  Lyngar  (1175) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

Howard  Lyngar  (702) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

David  Neiswanger  (12^) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 


Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288).  .Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 


E.  J.  Legg  (573) . Madison  Ave. 


Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON  ROUGE 

J.  Russell  Doiron  ((kki) . Box  218 

NEW  ORLEANS 

George  Danziger  (883) . 822  Union  St. 

Edward  |.  Deano  (1039') . 806  Perdido  Si. 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734) . 829  Union  St. 

).  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 

F.  Poche  Waguespacic  (884) . 812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 


Clinton  C.  Beck  (1149) . i  Alder  Dr. 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) . 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 4810  Roland  Ave. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch  (1001) . 4810  Roland  Ave. 

H.  Edgar  Hamman  (1150) . 1 15  W.  Saratoga  St. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 1602  Munsey  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 4810  Roland  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (511) . 800  Cathedral  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . too  W.  University  Pky. 

John  W.  Morris  (1191) . 410  Morris  Bldg. 

Hunter  Moss  (1040) . 345  St.  Paul  PL 

John  Mowbray  (922) . 4810  Roland  Ave. 

Lyttleton  B.  Purnell  (1192) . 800  Cathedral  St. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372) . 2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Wilson  (1151) . 11  E.  Chase  St. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) . 701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 31  State  St. 

James  W.  Anthony  (1153) . 250  Boylston  St. 


Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

William  H.  Dolben,  Jr,  (984) . 161  Devonshire  St. 

Bertram  A.  Drucker  (1176). .  .Rm.  708,  15  Kneeland  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 79  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362) . 5  Arlington  St. 

Robert  W.  Jones  (1177) . 50  Congress  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

L.  F.  Niles  (1085) . 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Carl  R.  Nordblom  (1041) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O'Brien  (458) . 10  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) _ 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 15  Congress  St. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704) . 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 200  Berkley  St. 


James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G,  Kiggen  (530) . 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 


William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (too) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) . 330  Harvard  St. 


Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763) . 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Edward  .S.  Stimpson  (532) . 185  Albany  St. 


Donald  D.  Hathaway  I291) . 84  Shade  St. 


Charles  W.  Tmuer  (ij) . tir,  Exchange  .St. 


Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 41  Benefit  St. 


Daniel  Weisberg  (1086) . 534-^  Blue  Hill  Ave. 


Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Howard  H.  Gilbert  (1178) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 


Henry  M.  Clark  (loi) . too  Broadway 

Harold  W.  Stocklxiwer  (1152) . 1200  Main  St. 

MICHIGAN 


Wilson  H.  White  (1 154). ..  1008  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
BATTLE  CREEK 

Charles  V.  Perrett  (885) . 46  E.  Michigan  Ave. 


Jerome  P.  Bisschop  (1155) . 2631  Woodward  Ave. 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . .,,§09  Pimc  Bldg. 
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Lee  Builta  (923) . 300  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Jack  Caminker  (1087) . 34th  FI.  Barium  Tower 

Isaac  Jacob  Ck)hen  ( 1 50) . 640  Buhl  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621) . 1015  Ford  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 8828  W.  McNichok  Rd. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

E.  L.  Ecclestone  (1042) . 14801  E.  Jefferson 

George  C.  Ewald  (1156) . 218  W.  Congress  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . >4^29  Grandmont  Rd. 

Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707) . 520  Hammond  Bldg. 

Richard  S.  Hickey  (863) . 600  Grkwold  St. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Donald  D.  James  (215) . 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 1333  Majestic  Bldg 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 1 1<»  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 3456  E.  Jefferson 

Harvey  M.  Milford  (1063) . 1150  Griswold  Si. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

George  J.  Pipe  (1179) . 2212  Guardian  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 8th  FI.  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) _ 614  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 


E.  LANSING 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577) . 124  W.  Grand  River 

FUNT 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . . . 

John  W.  Davis,  Sr.  (1088) 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) _ 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659). 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 500  Keeler  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501). .  .906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

1.ANSING 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . P.  O.  Box  1408 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 2211/^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 520  S.  Washington 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) - 904  Prudden  Bldg. 

Arnold  J.  Sprayman  (1043) . Hacker  Bldg. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 622  N.  Washington  Ave. 

MUSKEGON 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . Jefferson  at  Webster 


. .  .301-5  Sill  Bldg. 
.513  Dryden  Bldg. 
304  Sherman  Bldg. 
. 602  Sill  Bldg. 


Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

John  B.  Welch  (924) . 2415  Third  Ave.,  S. 


MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

W.  M.  Mann  (1158) . Standard  Life  Bldg. 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792). 2oi  Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 


CLAYTON 

Theodore  S.  Schmidt  (1089) . 8001  Maryland  Ave. 

JOPLIN 

Charles  E,  Byrd  (712) . 2141/^  West  Fourth  St. 

KANSAS  CITY 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 207  Victor  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 921-23  Walnut  St. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Allen  J.  Block  (1128) . 1 12  E.  Tenth  St. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke  (1090) . i(M)9  Baltimore  Ave. 

Harold  W,  Brown  (692) . 200  Victor  Bldg. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744) . 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  E.  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

David  W.  Childs  (1091) . 505  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) . 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Harold  E.  Denney  (1193) . 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Leo  Eisenberg  (1092) . Rm.  1002,  25  E.  Twelfth 

William  C.  Haas  (1093) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843).  .3rd  FI.  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lewk  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578) . Land  Bank  Bldg. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe  (1094) . 310  Ward  Pky. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Eleanore  Sheley  (1157) . 1009  Baltimore  Ave. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 800  Victor  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (375) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Joseph  E.  Stem  (1095) . 607  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 114  W.  Tenth  St.  Bldg. 

Harry  D.  Woodward  (1194) _ 114  W.  Tenth  St.  Bldg. 

ST.  JOSEPH 

William  C.  Barrow  (625) . 816  Frederick  Ave. 

Howard  R.  Skson  (716) . 708  Francis  St. 


PONTIAC 

Kenneth  G.  Hempstead  (864) . 102  E.  Huron  St. 

Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  W.  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH 

Bert.  L.  Struble  (671) . No.  8,  N.  Second  Ave.  W. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) . 400  First  Ave.,  N. 


ST.  LOUIS 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

Charles  Christel  (1096) . iii  N.  Fourth  St. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 218  N.  Fourth  SL 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252) . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

William  G.  Drozda  (1044) . 4006  Chouteau  Ave. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4545  Gravok  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  Fourth  St. 

Glennon  McDonald  (1097) . 2845  Olive  St. 

Sam  Michelson  (1180) . 820  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  Eleventh  St 

E.  W.  Salkbury  (368) . Rm.  1118,  721  Olive  St 


Certified  Property  Managers 


Chester  A.  Steiner  (1181). 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) . 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844) 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). 


. 705  Chestnut  St. 

_ 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

. 6401  Manchester 

. . .  .3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

HASTINGS 

l.aMoine  Hillers  (717) . 231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 

W.  A.  Knicely  (770) . 124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

LINCOLN 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 204-5  Sharp  Bldg. 

OMAHA 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) . 2024  N.  i6th  St. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  jr.  (1 195). 801  Omaha  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  R.  Clayton  (677) . 1001  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) . 600  Securities  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  i8th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  Ill  (464) . 

Rm.  224,  1904  Farnam  St. 
Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579).  .808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . . . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harland  Mossman,  Jr.  (1098). 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) _ 808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Arthur  W.  Schmad  (1196) . 31G  Electric  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Wilson  (1099) . 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ASBURY  PARK 

Theodore  F.  Applel)y  (42) - .Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

ATLANTIC  aTY 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 245  S.  V'ermont  Ave. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (iGo) . 21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121) . 1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

BASKING  RIDGE 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) 

BAYONNE 

Harold  G.  Tucker  (887). . . 

BROOKLAWN 

I. eon  M.  Clair  (162) . Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 

CAMDEN 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 


State  Highway  32 
...  726  Broadway 


Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168). , 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 

DOVER 

Sidney  M.  Schwarz  (1002). . . . 
EAST  ORANGE 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106).. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 

George  N.  VV^eiman  (302). . . . 

ELIZABETH 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 

Edward  W.  Hague  (1045)... 

James  J.  Harrigan  (1125) _ 

Frederick  H.  HolTmann  (595) 
Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . . 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 

Harvey  B.  Wesman  (1003)... 

ENGLEWOOD 

W.  Gerould  Clark,  Jr.  (970). 

HACKENSACK 

Vincent  A.  Buono  (1004) _ 

HILLSIDE 

l.ouis  J.  Hess  (682) . 

HOBOKEN 

Clinton  B.  .Snyder  (485) . 

IRVINGTON 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . 

James  Hesson  (1100) . 

JERSEY  CITY 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 

Thomas  A.  Dolan  (1159) _ 

William  F.  May  (395) . 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 

Charles  B.  Swenson  (1069)... 
Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . . 

KEARNY 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 

MAPLEWOOD 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) . 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 

MONTCLAIR 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . . . 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) _ 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489) . 


_ 3^ 

. .  .709  Market  St. 
142  N.  Broadway 


28  N.  Sussex  St. 


.  .58  N.  Grove  St. 
23  S.  Harrison  St. 
23  S.  Harrison  St. 
.589  Central  Ave. 


.160  Elmora  Ave. 
.250  N.  Broad  St. 
.277  N.  Broad  St. 
.  280  N.  Broad  St. 

. I  Union  Sq. 

.261  N.  Broad  St. 
.280  N.  Broad  St. 
.215  N.  Broad  St. 
.  250  N.  Broad  St. 
108  W.  Jersey  St. 


67  Dean  St. 


53  Main  St. 


150  Hillside  Ave. 


61  Newark  St. 


1207  Springfield  Ave. 
1040  Springfield  Ave. 


.879  Bergen  Ave. 
166  Newark  Ave. 
. .  .32  Journal  Sq. 
.  850  Bergen  Ave. 
.880  Bergen  Ave. 
.  896  Bergen  Ave. 
. .  .32  Journal  Sq. 
.700  Bergen  Ave. 
.283  Central  Ave. 
245  Jackson  Ave. 


508  Kearney  Ave. 


1874  Springfield  Ave. 
. . 71  Oakland  Rd. 


26  Lackawanna  Plaza 

. 16  Church  St. 

. 16  Church  St. 

.406  Bloomfield  Ave. 
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MORRISTOWN 

J.  Raymond  Prideaux  (1197) . 10  Park  PI. 

MOUNTAINSIDE 

Walter  Roster  (389) . Pemlirook  Rd.  ft  Route  29 


Joseph  M.  Bass  (1046) . 26  Thirteenth  Ave. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 50  Commerce  St. 

Harry  M.  Coeyman  (1101) . 736  Ridge  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) . 515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  D.  Epstein  (865) . 24  Branford  PI. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298) . 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 1180  Raymond  Blvd. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

Jacob  Hirschhom  (1006) . 790  Broad  St. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Frank  B.  Maring  (1007) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Seymour  Paskow  (1160) . Rm.  905,  744  Broad  St. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749) . 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683)  . 786  Broad  St. 

Joel  J.  Welier  (1008) . 1038  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Martin  Witzburg  (1009) . 344  Bergen  St. 


ROSELLE  PARK 

Frederick  C.  Holmes  (1161)... 
John  M.  Neustaedter  (1010)... 

...  7  W.  Westfield  Ave. 
...19  E.  Westfield  Ave. 

RUTHERFORD 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 

•Arthur  D.  \"an  Winkle  (1011) 

. 6  Ames  Ave. 

. 24  Park  Ave. 

SHORT  HILLS 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . 

. 30  Montview  Ave, 

S.  ORANGE 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

. 7  S.  Orange  Ave. 

SUMMIT 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 

. 12  Maple  St. 

TEANECK 

Arthur  R.  Storm  (1012) . 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 

. 647  Cedar  Lane 

...791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 

TRENTON 

Vincent  P.  Bradley  (1013) . 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 

Morton  S.  Kline  (1014) . 

. 1 54  W.  State  St. 

UNION 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) _ 

. .  .998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

WESTWOOD 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) . 

Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 

. 25  Westwood  Ave. 

. 263  Center  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Walter  C.  Letson  (1198) . 25  Livingston  Ave. 

John  Kingsley  Powell  ( 1 1 99) . 25  Livingston  Ave. 

NEWTON 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 17  Main  St. 

PATERSON 

Henry  N.  Stam  (985) . 5  Colt  St. 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 


BUFFALO 

Harold  £.  Barker  (631).. 
George  Boos  (1047).  . . . 
Luther  H.  Kendall  (965) 
Richard  B.  Morris  (925). 
Fenton  M.  Parke  (906). . 

Robert  Parke  (1048) . 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 
Ellsworth  Short  (846) . . . . 
J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 


_ 47  W.  Huron  St. 

. 66  Niagara  St. 

..1001  Genesee  Bldg. 

. 505  Abbott  Rd. 

. 66  Niagara  St. 

. 66  Niagara  St. 

. 234  North  St. 

646  Ellicott  Sq.  Bldg. 
. 2747  Main  St. 


PENNSAUKEN 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 2123  Browning  Rd. 

PLAINFIELD 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Adelbert  A.  Whitford  (986) . 705  Park  Ave. 

PRINCETON 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 190  Nassau  St. 

RED  BANK 

John  K.  Harris  (1005) . Harding  Road 

RIDGEWOOD 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

ROSELI.E 

John  D.  Gumper  (873) 


METROPOLITAN  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BOROUGH  OF  BRONX 

Harriet  M.  Bensley  (i2(X)) . 149th  St.  &  Third  Ave. 

Charles  S.  Borger  (1049) . 1005  E.  180th  St. 

Dominick  Di  Giacomo  (962) . 2845  Webster  Ave. 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Henry  L.  Ammon  (926) . i  West  Way 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 127  Nassau  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237) . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 1176  Bush  wick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

I.  Jerome  Riker  (888) . 201  Montague  St. 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Robert  H.  Armstrong  (966) . 12  E.  41st  St. 

Leo  Bimbach  (987) . 3607  Broadway 

Gordon  S.  Braislin  (889) . 545  Fifth  Ave. 


532  Drake  Ave. 
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J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 

J.  Clydesdale  Cushman  (928) 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 

Matthew  G.  Ely  (890) . 

Leonard  L.  Farber  (927) . 

Alfred  S.  Friedman  (1 162) . . . . 

Lloyd  W,  Hardy  (1182) . 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) . 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394) . . 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 

George  Keiller  (423) . 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) _ 

Harold  Lassoff  (1102) . 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 

Lloyd  J.  Phillips  (891) . 

Ralph  R.  Russ  (1183) . 

Howard  M.  Sonn  (892) . 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson  (893) . 

Edward  F.  Zieger  (1163) . 


. .  235  W.  Fourteenth  St. 

. 281  Madison  Ave. 

. 26  W.  Eighth  St. 

. 370  Seventh  Ave. 

. 76  William  St. 

. 165  E.  72nd  St. 

. 444  Madison  Ave. 

_ 1280  Lexington  Ave. 

. 44  E.  23rd  St. 

. 12  E.  41st  St. 

. 90  Broad  St. 

. 225  Fifth  Ave. 

. 93  Worth  St. 

•  •  SS,'!  K-  Thirteenth  St. 

. 521  Fifth  Ave. 

. 274  Madison  Ave. 

. 134  W.  72nd  St. 

. 362  Fifth  Ave. 

. 4060  Broadway 

. 225  Fifth  Ave. 

. 93  Worth  St. 

. 100  Fifth  Ave. 

. 1367  First  Ave. 


BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 
Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437).  •  .40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . i  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) _ 364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 


ROCHESTER 

John  J.  Gokey  (929) . 53  E.  Main  St. 

Wm.  H.  Gorsline  (34) . "9  E-  Main  St. 


SYRACUSE 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . P.  O.  Box  1304 

Richard  N.  Groves  (512) . 351  S.  Warren  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 327  Montgomery  St. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE 

I.  T.  Chiott  (894) . Box  2123 

DURHAM 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

HIGH  POINT 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467) . 116  W.  Washington  St. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453). . .  .405  N.  Cherry  St.  at  Fourth 


CANTON 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438) . . . 
George  W.  Gosser  (410). 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) 


700  Harter  Bank  Bldg. 
. . .  127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 
. . .  127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 
.700  Harter  Bank  Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 


Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . 1027  KiiQuirei  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 4500  Carew  Tower 

Howard  W.  Jones  (751) . 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) . 1515  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

York  McDonnell  (1184) _ S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Kent  L.  Phillips  (907) . Box  44,  Greenhills 

Roliert  E.  Poysell  (930). .  1204  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 111  E.  Fourth  St. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Fred  Tuke  (988) . 914  Main  St. 

Robert  E.  Tuke  (1050) . 914  Main  St. 

Morris  Wasserman  (1201) . 2-4  Doctors  Bldg. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) . Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

William  R.  Young  (587) . 1111  E.  McMillan  St. 

CLEVELAND 


Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman  (895) . 1404  E.  Ninth  St. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . 200  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

l.amont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

William  B.  West  (867) . 925  Guardian  Bldg. 


COLUMBUS 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Francis  W.  PaddcKk  (1202) . 85  E.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zieg  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

DAYTON 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond  (1203). . . .  1405  Third  Natl  Bldg. 
L.  H.  Steinman  (602) . 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

EAST  CLEVELAND 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (477) . 2009  Stanwood  Rd. 

HAMILTON 

Jack  L.  Dalton  (1064) . 307-8  Rentschler  Bldg. 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .  .S.  E.  Cor.  Second  &  High  Sts. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


FARGO 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr.  (1103) . 609  N.  P,  Ave. 

OHIO 

AKRON 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 265  S.  Main  St. 


Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


LAKEWOOD 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . >4589  Madison  Ave. 

LIMA 

Leonard  M.  Fishel  (956) . 6414  Public  Sq. 

SHAKER  HEIGHTS 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) . 3306  .Maynard  Rd. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . i68u8  Kinsman  Rd. 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) - 25  New  Zimmemian  Bldg. 

John  H.  Goodrich  (1051) . 44  E.  Main  St. 

TOLEDO 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (41 1) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

MUSKOGEE 

Earl  G.  Anthis  (903) . 305-08  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

V'incent  J.  Perrot  (1104) . 303-6  Coml.  Natl.  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 4*0  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harold  F.  Bradbum  (794) . Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

Ralph  R.  Carlin  (989) . 207  Local  Bldg. 

Hugh  K.  Clark  (1105) . 301  Petroleum  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

Bert  Hodges,  Jr.  (1106) . 2411  Apco  Tower 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 866  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

OKMULGEE 

Addison  Sessions  (283) . in  N.  Grand  Ave. 

SAND  SPRINGS 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

SHAWNEE 

W.  C.  Gouldy  (1052) . 1021/2 

Harry  C.  James  (1053) . 9  'V.  Ninth  Street 

TULSA 

VV.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 1 16  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477) . 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 2114  S.  Jamestown 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686) . 103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (4^) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 713  McBemey  Bldg. 

O.  B.  Johnston  (1107) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Hunt  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 1212  S.  Cincinnati  Ave. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  W.  Fourth  St. 

OREGON 

PORTLAND 

William  P.  Allyn  (1204).. U.  S.  Natl.  Bank  of  Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Harry  W.  Bruck  (931) . 421  S.  W.  Sixth  St. 

Arvin  A.  Burnett  (932) . 225  S.  W.  Broadway 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 915  Public  Service  Bldg. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook  (933) . 623  S.  W.  Oak  St. 

Clifford  W.  Johnson  (934) _ 1602  Public  Service  Bldg. 

C.  1.  Meyers  (339) . P.  O.  Box  4410 

Chester  A.  Moores  (265) . 421  S.  W.  Sixth  St. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Waldemar  Spliid  (935) . 913  Corbett  Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AI. LENTOWN 

Earl  S.  Kester  (1108) . 519  Linden  St. 

ALTOONA 

John  Hill  (603) . 1388  I'welfth  Ave. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (6561 . )oo-02  Central  Trust 

T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  Twelfth  Ave. 

CHESTER 

Benjamin  Blank  (1109) . 623  Welsh  St. 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

ERIE 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) . 

Charles  H.  Baumbach  (1164) 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441).. 

C.  Harrison  Kessler  (936) _ 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 

LANCASTER 

George  B.  Hetrick  (957) . .53  N.  Duke  St. 

NORRISTOWN 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66). ..  .914-28  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Frank  G.  Binswanger  (937) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

John  Chatley,  Jr.  (990) . 135  S.  Broad  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108).. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 1 12  S.  i6th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220). . .  .200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518).  .533  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (in) . 1218  Chestnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . Rm.  2929,  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191).  .S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 
John  J.  MacDonald  (4 1 3) ..  Western  Savings  Fund  Bldg. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 1625  Spruce  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (3.40)... Rm.  900,  1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

David  T.  Savage  (mo) . 1528  Walnut  St. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . Rm.  2929,  12  S.  12th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) _ N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

PITTSBURGH 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 


.  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 
..114  W.  Seventh  St. 

. 10  E.  Tenth  St. 

. 705  State  St. 

309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 
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Stanley  VV.  Amheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Richard  J.  Aronson  (992) . ist  FI.,  Frick  Bldg. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849) . 105  W.  Ohio  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 336  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 336  Fourth  Ave. 

Robert  V.  Erickson  (1165) . 3707  Fifth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386) . 695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 315  E.  Carson  St. 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

John  Lawler,  Jr.  (1124) . 450  Fourth  .\ve. 

William  McCune  (897) . 617  Frick  Bldg. 

R.  K.  McCurdy  (868) . 6001  Center  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Hugh  A.  Murphy  (898) . 2993  W.  Liberty  Ave. 

Albert  A.  Murrer  (899) . 429  Diamond  St. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) _ 420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 

Harry  P.  Richter  (850) . ir,a()  Koppers  Bldg. 

E.  W,  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

.Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  {234) . 440  Fourth  Ave. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (854) . 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 666  Washington  Rd. 

Harry  B.  Tarr  (1065) . 835  Warrington  Ave. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649) . .*. . .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1 100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  Fourth  Ave. 
Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 604  Dravo  Bldg. 

READING 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 4.5  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549) . 616  Washington  St. 

William  M.  Stottiemyer  (641) . 1100  N.  Ninth  St. 

SCRANTON 

Harry  Af.  Gordon  (851) . ist  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

UPPER  DARBY 

J.  C.  T aylor  (mi) . 55  Long  Lane 

WILKES-BARRE 

Roliert  L.  Casper  (55^ . Miners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  V'oung  (591) _ 723  Nfiners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

WILKINSBURG 

G.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 13  ii  Swissvale  Ave. 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GREENVILLE 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOtWA 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  Eighth  St. 

Web  C.  Brown  (949) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

Chas.  1).  Moore  (1054) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

R.  1).  Payne  (852) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 
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A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 1 1 1  E.  Eighth  St. 

R.  Glenn  Young  (958) . 105-07  W.  Eighth  St. 

KNOXVILLE 

Eugene  Fretz  (993) . 405  W.  Church  Ave. 

Georges.  Tate  (1166) . 206  W.  Clinch  Ave. 

MEMPHIS 

W.  E.  Althauser  (938) . Falls  Bldg. 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68). . .  .801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby  (939) . 734-37  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387). 801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 112  Dermon  Bldg. 

David  V.  Johnson  (m2) . 1407  Sterick  Bldg. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424) . 601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

X'eriion  L.  Kerns  (1205) . 67  .Madison  Ave. 

NASHVILLE 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 1132  Third  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

4th  Ave.,  &  Church  St. 

OAK  RIDGE 

Woodford  C.  Taylor  (376) . P.  O.  Box  456 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 215  W.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

AUSTIN 

Chester  C.  Buratti  (1167) . 719  Colorado  St. 

Edgar  £.  Jackson  (940). . .  1212  Capital  Natl.  Bank  Bldg, 
(ieorge  W.  Sandlin  (941).  1212  Capital  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) . 526  Peoples  St. 

William  I'.  Neylaiul  (999) . 105  N.  Chaparral 

DALLAS 

Ervin  W.  A'kerson  (781) . P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 

J.  A.  Burney  (782) . 918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Otis  M.  Caskey  (994) . 1209  Main  St. 

Lawrence  C.  Callaway  (942) . 207  Prather 

|.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) . m  S.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  (785) . 507  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661). . .  1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


EL  PASO 

R.  R.  Vanden  Heuvel  (m3) . 310  Mills  St. 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

PORT  WORTH 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) . Electric  Bldg. 

HARUNGEN 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 123  S.  First  St. 

HOUSTON 

C.  H.  Bell  (943) . 319  Kress  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Cummings  (1168) - 725  Chronicle  Bldg. 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton  (1169) . 616  Fannin  St. 
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Robert  C.  Kuldell  (1170) . 5100  Fannin  St. 

C.  P.  Sledge  (967) . 3543'/4  Michaux  St. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) 

John  O.  Flannery  (944) _ 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) _ 

Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 

UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Harold  J.  Kemp  (946) . 

Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Trust  Dept. 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  S.  Main  St. 

Parker  P.  Robison  (959) . '9  'V.  South  Temple  St. 

Edwin  Whitney  (872) . 132  S.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 1 1 1  E.  South  Temple  St. 

Harsey  C.  Woodbury  0  1 1 '  F--  ■‘^uth  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 


ARLINGTON 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

. Box  166,  Main  Office 

FAIRLINCTON 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) .... 

. 4634  36th  St.,  S. 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Emanuel  E.  Falk  (960) . 

NORFOLK 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688) . . 

William  C.  Kutz  (853) . 

Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724). 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 

_ 105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 

. 148  Granby  St. 

. 438  Boush  St. 

PORTSMOUTH 

T.  B.  Lee  (900) . 

. 601  Dinwiddle  St. 

RICHMOND 

.Mfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) - 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 

Winfree  H.  Slater  (1116) - 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) . . 

. 710  E.  Main  St. 

.311  Southern  States  Bldg. 
. 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 

. P.  0.  Box  255 

SEATTLE 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 

Kenneth  W.  Peth  (1117) - 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) . 

. 810  Second  Ave. 

. 302  Republic  Bldg. 

SPOKANE 

Wallace  D.  Baker  (948) . 

Alvah  L.  Spooner  (1118) . 

_ 515  W.  Riverside  Ave. 

_ 918  W.  Riverside  Ave. 

TACOMA 

Martha  A.  Allen  (1066) . 1012  Rust  Bldg. 

Harry  Blangy,  Sr.  (1119) . 626  Rust  Bldg. 

E.  N.  Davidson  (1120) . 739  St.  Helens  Ave. 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754) . 400  Fidelity  Bldg, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON 

P.  J.  Beattie,  Jr.  (1121) . P.  O.  Box  1043 

HUNTINGTON 

W.  Roy  Campbell  (1171) . P.O.Boxiig 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . P.  O.  Box  707 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Ave. 

WISCONSIN 

EAU  CLAIRE 

Julius  J.  Dinger  (1206) . 2191/^  S.  Barstow  .St. 

MADISON 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Donald  C.  Cornelius  (955) . 2201  University  Ave. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  i6th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) . 1802  W.  Center  St. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel  (756) . 4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Ave. 

H.  L.  Kadish  (727) . Rm.  316,  808  N.  Third  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . Box  2054 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

John  Ogden  (1122) . 229  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Porth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759) . 152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) . 5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . Rm.  318,  622  N.  Water  St 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

TORONTO 

Raymond  Bosley  (1055) . 28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

William  H.  Bosley  (902) . 28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

MONTREAL 

Albert  T.  Grimstead  (1056) . 1367  Greene  Ave. 

Chester  M.  Martin  (901) . 970  Sun  Life  Bldg. 

MEXICO 

MEXICO  CITY 

Isidro  Sanchez  Ortigosa  (869) . P.  O.  Box  No.  107 


.935  Majestic  Bldg. 
. .  .217  Travis  Bldg. 
1215  Majestic  Bldg. 
.  .618  Gunter  Bldg. 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute 
announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of 

JAKE  H.  SAM,  CPM,  Houston,  Tex. 
WALTER  R.  TAYLOR,  CPM,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Accredited  Management  Organizations 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


'I'he  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  designates 
as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organization”  any  man¬ 
agement  agency  which  meets  its  established  standards 
of  ability  and  integrity  which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
property  management  in  the  locality  in  which  it  oper¬ 
ates; 

3.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall  be 
established  by  individuals  who  are  experienced  and 
qualified  in  property  management; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  accounting,  and 
disbursement  personnel  by  proper  and  adequate  fidelity 
bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at  all 
times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by  deposit  in  a 
separate  bank  account  which  shall  always  contain  too 
per  cent  of  the  funds  of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  discount, 
or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s  knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inaccurate  rep¬ 
resentation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager  in  an 
executive  position  relating  to  its  property  management 
activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALABAMA 


HOLLYWOOD 

Ben  Hecht . 6504  -Selma  Ave. 

Real  Estate  Management  Company . 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Udall  &  Richards,  Inc . 6331  Hollywood  Blvd. 

LONG  BEACH 

Wayne  Stewart  Co . 600  Kress  Bldg. 

M.  G.  Wild . 143  E.  First  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Stewart  L.  Crebs . 1 24  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  Property  Management  Co . 

606  S.  Hill  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger . 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

F.  W.  Kadletz  &  Co . 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Price  and  Company . 437  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Rea  Company . 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

William  Walters  Company . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

SAN  DIEGO 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  St. 

Percy H.  Goodwin  Company.  .3(X)  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1405  Sixth  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Property  Managemenl  Co . 1 1 1  Sutter  St. 


BIRMINGHAM  SANTA  ANA 

Cahill  Realty  and  Insurance  Co - Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby  a.  G.  Eldred  &  Co . 325  N,  Broadway 


MOBILE 

Julius  E.  Marx,  Realtor . 

624  Annex  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

Bowen  8c  Bowen . 11  W.  Adams 

ARKANSAS 

littiIe  rock 

Conner  &  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD 

Warde  D.  Watson . 1707  Chester  Ave. 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

The  Beaumont  Company . 8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  Elkins  Company . 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

FRESNO 

Paul  Gregg . 618  T.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 


WILMINGTON 

J.  B.  Chadwick . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Padgett  Realty  Co . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Ave. 

DENVER 

The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Realty  Company . 

1624  Tremont  PI. 

V.  J.  Dunton  Realty  Co..  .402-11  Midland  Savings  Bldg. 

Foster  &  Barnard,  Inc . 

501-6  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Garrett-Broomfield  &  Company . 650  17th  St. 

Moore  Realty  Company . 1725  California  St. 

Morrison  %t  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

The  Frederick  R.  Ross  Investment  Company . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Van  Schaack  8c  Co . 624  17th  St. 

A.  D.  Wilson  8:  Company . 1730  California  St. 

PUEBLO 

Steel  City  Investment  Company 


810  N.  Main 
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CONNECTICUT 

BRISTOL 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Si. 

HARTFORD 

C.  M.  Middlebrook.  Realtor . 18  .•\sylum  St. 

DEL.^WARE 

WILMINGTON 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc . 1931  K  St.,  N.  \V. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan . 1 732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company . 

925  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Drury  Realty  Corporation . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

R.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors . 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Chas.  C.  Koones  &  Co . 201  Southern  Bldg. 

|.  A.  McKeever  Co.,  Inc . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation . 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Company . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company . 

900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Weinberg  &  Bush,  Inc . 1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Carey  Winston  Co . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE 

Reese,  Mason  &  Richardson  Co . 325  W.  Forsyth  St. 

MIAMI 

Hollopeter  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  Third  St. 

The  Keyes  Company,  Realtors . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

TAMPA 

Carlton  C.  Cone . 442  W,  Lafayette  St. 

J.  W.  Cooper,  Inc . 126  E  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.,  Realtors . Tampa  Theater  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Company . 509  Twiggs  St. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

Adam  Cates  Company . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

Draper-Owens  Co . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons . 65  N.  Forsyth  St. 

Rankin- Whitten  Realty  Company . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Sharp-Boylston  Company . 39'4>  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

Ward  Wight  Realty  Company . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

AtXIUSTA 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc . 801  Broad  St. 

SAVANNAH 

Dotson  Realty  Company . Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

Baird  &  Warner,  Inc . 215  N.  Dearlx)rn  St. 

Browne,  Fleming  &  Storch . 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company . 38  S.  Dearlxirn  St. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated. .  16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Hagstrom  &  Mullenix,  Inc . 2913  W.  Devon  Ave. 

Landau  and  Perlman . no  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Long-Kogen,  Inc . 6945  N.  Clark  St. 

McKey  &  Poagiie,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Donald  F.  Moore,  Inc . 7748  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Price . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  &  Co . 500  N.  Dearborn 

M.  A.  Rush  Realty  Company . 5708  N.  Ridge  Ave. 

Sudler  &  Company . 134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Milton  M.  Worsek  and  Co . 4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

OAK  PARK 

Cieo.  R.  Hemingway  Orgn.,  Inc . io2()  North  Blvd. 

C.  R.  Rackow  &  Co . 834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

PEORIA 

Commercial  National  Realty  Company . 

308  Lehmann  Bldg.,  Jefferson  and  Main  Sts. 

ROCKFORD 

William  H.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Realtor . 

915  Rockford  Trust  Bldg. 
Ixiren  L.  Whitehead . 504  Talcott  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON 

Anderson  Banking  Company . Anderson  Bank  Bldg. 

GARY 

Julius  Matthies  Agency,  Inc . 37  'V.  Seventh  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc . 230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

DES  MOINES 

Jester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

DODGE  CITY 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Ave. 

TOPEKA 

Neiswanger  Company,  Inc . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILI.E 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated . 

6th  FI.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Geo.  Danziger . 822  Union  St. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc . 310  Carondelet  St. 

Waguespack,  Pratt,  Inc . 812  Perdido  St. 
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MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 

\V.  Burton  Guy  &  Co.,  Inc . 11  E.  Chase  St. 

Hampson  Real  Estate  Offices . 1602  Munsey  Bldg. 

The  Roland  Park  Company . 4810  Roland  Ave. 


E.  Randolph  Wootton  &  Company _ 701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

Hunneman  and  Company . 5  Arlington  St. 

Niles  Management,  Inc . 1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Nordhlom  Company . 50  Congress  St. 

BROOKLINE 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc . 1394  Beacon  St. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend  Properties . 330  Harvard  St. 

CAMBRIDGE 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son . 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 

LYNN 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 65  Exchange  St. 

SPRINGFIELD 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

DF.TROIT 

1..  A.  Ewald,  Inc . 218  W.  Congress  St. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Incorporated . 

300  Lafayette  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Lambrecht  Kelly  Company . 530  Shelby  St. 

Leonard  P.  Reaume  Co . 2212  Guardian  Bldg. 

Schostak  Management  Company. .  .3415  Cadillac  Tower 

C.  W.  Treadwell  Co . 1001-3  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Homer  Warren  &  Company . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

FLINT 

Darby  &  Son . 301-7  Sill  Bldg. 

Piper  Realty  Company . 602  Sill  Bldg. 

I. ANSING 

Advance  Realty  Company . 622  N.  Washington  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Company . Hacker  Bldg. 

Porter  Realty  Co . 904  Prudden  Bldg. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . f)i9  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor . 514  Lamar  Life  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY 

Akright  Realty  Company . 207  Victor  Bldg. 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 


Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company . 928  Grand  Ave. 

[ohn  A.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

O’Flaherty-Norman  Company . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Hardy  Phoenix  Company . 1009  Baltimore 

Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 

1002  Walnut  St. 

Jos.  E.  Stern  &  Co.,  Realtors . 607  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 

Woodward  &  Company,  Realtors . 1 14  W.  Tenth  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Dolan  Company,  Realtors . 6401  Manchester  Ave. 

Maginn-Martin-Salisbury,  Inc . 721  Olive  St. 

Rodemyer-Christel  &  Co . 111  N.  Fourth  St. 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Company . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co . 224  N.  Fourth  St. 

Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc . 1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Wenzlick-Stevener  &  Co . 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA 

Hal  Easton  Company . 600  Securities  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner  Co . 808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville . 904  N.  40th  St. 

The  National  Company  of  Omaha 

5th  FI.,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc . 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Joseph  D.  Farrington . 25  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

.Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

BAYONNE 

Tucker  Management . 726  Broadway 

CAMDEN 


Nutter  Mortgage  Service . 

_ 509  Cooper  St. 

FAST  ORANGE 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 

. .  58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc . 

.23  S.  Harrison  St. 

ELIZABETH 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company. 

.  .261  N.  Broad  St. 

HOBOKEN 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 

_ 61  Newark  St. 

IRVINGTON 

Underwood  Mortgage  &  Title  Co.. .  1040  Springfield  Ave. 

JERSEY  CITY 

Thomas  A.  Dolan . 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc _ 

Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co 

NEWARK 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper,  Inc . 744  Broad  St. 


.  166  Newark  Ave. 
.  850  Bergen  Ave. 
245  Jackson  Ave. 
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Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 17  Academy  St. 

Kieb-Pasbjerg,  Inc . i8  Beaver  St. 

PATERSON 

Samuel  P.  V^ought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

PLAINFIELD 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Ave. 

PRINCETON 

Edmund  Cook  &  Company . igo  Nassau  St. 

ROSELLE  PARK 

National  Realty  Company . 7  W.  Westfield  Ave. 

TEANECR 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc . 

Queen  .\nne  Rd.  Cor.  Cedar  Lane 

TRENTON 

W.  M.  Dickinson  Co . 145  E.  Hanover  St. 

UNION 

I..  J.  /.ehnbauer . 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

WESTWOOD 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO 

Parke,  Hall  &  Co . 66  Niagara  St. 

METROPOLITAN  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BOROUGH  OF  BRONX 

Steinmetz  Borger,  Inc . 1005  E.  180th  St. 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  St. 

Albert  R.  Mencone . 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Dwight-Helmsley,  Inc . 44  83rd  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Farber-Wittman,  Inc . 165  E.  72nd  St. 

Walter  L.  Frank  Management  Corporation . 

3607  Broadway 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 521  Fifth  Ave. 

Hardy,  Brauneis  &  Naumann,  Inc.. .  1280  Lexington  Ave. 

Harold  Lassoff . 535  E.  Thirteenth  St. 

Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated . 

274  Madison  Ave. 

Sonn-Saalberg  Co . 4060  Broadway 

Durand  Taylor  Company . 93  Worth  St. 

Edward  Franklin  Zieger . 1367  First  Ave. 

SYRACUSE 

Pomeroy  Organization,  Inc . 327  Montgomery  St. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

HIGHPOINT 

Mendenhall-Moore,  Realtors _ 116  W.  Washington  St. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.. .  1027  Enquirer  Bldg.,  617  Vine  St. 

Thomas  Emery’s  Sons,  Inc . 4500  Carew  Tower 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro _ 151%  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Fredlc.  A.  Schmidt,  Inc..  .S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Main  Sts. 

Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son . 612-14  W.  Fifth  St. 

Fred  Tuke  &  Son . 914  Main  St. 

CLEVELAND 

Karl  F.  Kaserman . 1404  E.  Ninth  St. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc . 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Steller  &  Stofer,  Inc . 6523  Euclid  Ave. 

DAYTON 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company . 906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Company. . .  .729  Grand  .^ve. 

HAMILTON 

The  Citizens  Realty  Company. .  .307-8  Rentschler  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA 


MUSKOGEE 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency . 1306  Boston 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

The  Bond  Rental  Co . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Carlin  Company . 207  Local  Bldg. 


Home  Mortgage  &  Investment  Co . 

24th  FI.,  Apco  Tower 


TULSA 

Adams  &  Leonard . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company . 103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Hall  Investment  Company . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company . Hunt  Bldg. 

Sutton-Norton  Company . 2i  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W.  Fourth  St. 

OREGON 

PORTLAND 

Waldemar  Spliid . 913  Corbett  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CHESTER 

Earl  F.  Hewes  Agency . 521  Welsh  St. 

ERIE 

Hagmanns,  Realtors . 10  E.  Tenth  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  Company . 309  Masonic  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Frank  G.  Binswanger,  Inc . 1420  Walnut  St. 


Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc . 

17th  and  Sansom  Sts. 
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Accredited  Management  Organizations 


Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co.soo  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 


Heymann  &  Bro . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

John  G.  Keck  &  Company . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

|ohn  J.  MacDonald . Western  Savings  Fund  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  S.  12th  St. 

I’ITTSBURCH 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc . 541  Wood  St. 

Albei  t  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 429  Penn  Ave. 

W.  M.  Hall  Company . 695  Washington  Rd. 

Kelly- Wood  Real  Estate  Company . 

6001  Center  Ave.,  comer  Hiland  Ave. 

Lawler  &  Co . 450  Fourth  .Ave. 

North  Side  Real  Estate  Company . 105  W.  Ohio  St. 

E.  W.  Rudert . 71 1  Washington  Rd. 

Stevenson,  Williams  Co . 666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter . 720  Wood  St. 

UPPER  DARBY 

J.  C.  Taylor  Co . 55  Long  l.ane 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(iREENVILLE 

Alester  G.  Furman  Co . 1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

ClIATTANOOC.V 

.American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  .111  W.  Eighth  St. 


C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro . 118  E.  Eighth  St. 

.MEMPHIS 

Bluff  City  Realty  Company . 42  N.  Third  St. 

Dave  Dermon  Company . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 


Percy  Galbreath  &  Son,  Inc . 

801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Bldg. 

Hobson-Kems  Company,  Inc . 

601  Union  Planters  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Edward  Lemaster  Company . Falls  Bldg. 

TEXAS 

AMARILLO 

Askew  &  Brown,  Realtors . 215  W.  Ninth  St. 

BROWNSVILLE 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Realty  Company . 

402  Pan  American  Bldg. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Rae  Easley  Company . 6o3  Lower  Broadway 

W.  M.  Neyland  Realty  Company. . .  105  N.  Chaparral  St. 

DALLAS 

Banks-Burney  Company . 918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

C.  C.  Gallaway  &  Company . 207  Prather 


_ ^ 

j.  W.  Lindsley  &  Comp.iny . 1209  Main  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  &  Co . 507  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Chas.  E.  Turner  Co . 111  S.  Murphy  St. 

George  W.  Works . ir,o5  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

EL  PASO 

Eckford  &  Jackson . 310  Mills  St. 

HARLINGEN 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Realty  Company . 183  S.  First  St. 

HOUSTON 

Sam  Realty  Company . 1820  Calhoun  Ave. 

Sledge  Realty  Company . 3543Vi  Michaux  St. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Woodbury  Corporation . in  E.  South  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Drucker  &  Falk . 134  26th  St. 

NORFOLK 

Goodman-Segar-Hogan,  Incorporated .  600  Dickson  Bldg. 

RICHMOND 

Alfred  L.  Blake  8e  Sons,  Inc . 20  N.  Eighth  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE 

Burwell  &  Morford . 575  Colman  Bldg. 

Yates,  Riley  &  MacDonald . 302  Republic  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

Watts  Realty  Company . 414  Eleventh  St. 

WISCONSIN 

MADISON 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co . 316  Century  Bldg. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

TORONTO 

W.  H.  Bosley  &  Co . 28  Adelaide  St.,  W. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

MONTREAL 

Westmount  Realties  Company . 1367  Greene  Ave. 
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Don’t  Be  Without  This  Valuable  Aid  I 


Here  is  a  volume  packed  with  practical  advice  and  analyses  that  you  can  use  profit 
ably  in  your  day-to-day  work. 


Order  your  copy  from  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRICE  $5.75. 


22  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO  ij,  ILLINOIS 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  COURSE! 

BAKER  HOTEL  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS  | 

September  18-22  | 

The  Famous  One-Week  Lecture  Course  Offered  by  tlie  Insti-^ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  Faculty  Composed  of  CPMs^ 
with  a  Wealth  of  Practical  Experience.  Instruction  Unobtain-) 
able  Through  University  Training  or  Any  Other  Source. 
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For  information  write  institute  of  real  estate  management  jj 

22  WEST  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS. 
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